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DEMOCRACY AND COMMUNISM 


SNe 1920 Social Weeks have been held in 
various cities of Canada, chiefly in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. Organized by Fr. Joseph P. 
Archambault, S.J., these congresses of Catholic 
activists have taken place almost yearly. The nine- 
teenth of the series, conducted in St. Jean, Que- 
bec, last fall, was devoted exclusively to a discus- 
sion of Democracy. The lectures presented at 
the twelve conferences, recently published, are of 
such high quality that they should be brought to 
the attention of people in our country. With that 
thought in mind we publish herewith excerpts 
from the first conference, on “Democracy and 
Communism.” 


The speakers at the Social Weeks, leaders in 
sociology and Catholic Action, members of the 
clergy and the hierarchy, are truly representative 
of a people that accounts for one-fourth of the 
population of Canada. The Catholic French Ca- 
nadians constitute a strong unit—at once consci- 
ously traditional and vigorously progressive— 
within the Canadian confederation. This unity is 
reflected in the striking unanimity that marked 
all the addresses. Their independence of thought 
is reflected in every speaker's cool weighing of 
“Democracy.” Their loyalty is reflected in every 
speaker’s final acceptance of Democracy and the 
duty to improve it. These men express their 
thoughts differently from the way we do in the 
United States. The fact that they compose a dis- 
tinct ethnic and religious minority accounts for the 
somewhat unusual tone of the speeches—which 
is often not merely an undertone—as evidenced in 
the opening address by Fr. Archambault, the 
founder and president of the Social Weeks: 

If our people had been happy under that re- 
gime [Fr. Archambault declared], would they 
have given expression to so many complaints? 
Why then have they taken up arms to defend a 
Democracy that has yielded bitter fruits, for the 
most part?!) Because their ethnic rights have so 


1) These two sentences were quoted by Fr, Archam- 
bault from Abbé Maheuse, La Canada frangais. Sept., 
1941. 


often been trampled upon, their freedom of wor- 
ship and their language violated, their dignity as 
human persons disregarded, under the auspices of 
the very Democracy which should protect them, 
the French Canadians are not overly fond of this 
kind of political organization. 

Therefore we thought it particularly apt at this 
difficult period of our history, to offer to our com- 
patriots, at least to the thinking ones among them, 
as a subject for deep study and meditation, this 
reality for which millions of men, including thou- 
sands of Canadians, are now sacrificing their lives. 

Political, economic and social reforms alone 
are insufficient to insure that Democracy does not 
violate the confidence we place in it, and that it 
may really promote the common good. We must 
do more. We must give Democracy a soul, we 
must Christianize it. 

Today the men of Moscow are not reluctant to 
liken Communism to Democracy, or to present 
their atheistic system as the triumph of Democ- 
racy. Others there are for whom the democratic 
institutions are synonymous with all kinds of lib- 
erties (the “liberty” to do evil as well as good), 
and with all kinds of rights, permitting them to 
indulge in illicit as well as innocent pleasures. In 
such erroneous conceptions we have the source 
of so many evils, religious persecutions, the deg- 
radation of the family, venality of politics, and 
economic dictatorship, all of which, we must con- 
fess to our shame, are not unknown in Democracy. 

An American prelate, Bishop Muench, has said 
that Democracy is based not only on the rights of 
the individual, but also on his duties. Duty im- 
plies self-control and renunciation. Who is go- 
ing to awaken these virtues, if not Christianity? 
To the practice of religion, therefore, we must re- 
turn, and to the teachings of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

It is a result of the war that the heads of De- 
mocracies at last seem to be realizing this salu- 
tary truth. Their declarations are explicit in this 
regard and we do not doubt their sincerity. 

Thus Fr. Archambault. The principal speaker 
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of the first conference was Fr. Gustave Sauvé, O. 
M.I., director of the School of Social Sciences, 
Ottawa University, whose address, translated 
from French by special permission, follows: 

To speak of the relationship between Democ- 
racy and Communism in the present circumstances 
is a delicate and difficult task. The problem is 
not complicated, however, and I hope to state it 
clearly for you. 

Today, when the two great human forces, the 
individual and society, are seeking a solid foun- 
dation, it is not out of place to reconsider funda- 
mental principles of true Democracy, and those of 
Communism. 

All for the individual, or all for society!' The 
individual wants absolute liberty, complete eman- 
cipation, the ego exalts itself and claims adora- 
tion. On the other hand, the individual is noth- 
ing but a component part of the whole, the clay 
from which society is formed. These social con- 
ceptions are not merely theoretical, for several 
countries are witness to their concrete application: 
Russia, Germany and Italy. 

We in America speak much of Democracy. But 
do we realize its human, its real meaning? In my 
opinion only the spiritual and human constitution 
of Demrocracy supplies its correct and complete 
definition and helps us understand the deficiencies 
of Communism. 

The life of nations, even as that of individuals, 
consists in the fulfillment of God’s plan. Each in 
his time comes from, and each in his time returns 
to:God. Everything passes. The individual and so- 
ciety find their perfection in their proper purpose. 
The human person, composed of a material body 
and a spiritual soul, has impressed on its innermost 
being the natural law, the delimitation of the 
eternal law. Man, by means of his moral actions, 
progresses toward God. To fulfill the purpose of 
his life here below he needs a complement, the 
association with his fellow men. This motivation 
is an outgrowth of his natural energy, a tendency 
of his rational being. But has this association, a 
development of a natural inclination, any purpose 
other than that to help man attain his natural 
happiness on earth? And is his happiness any- 
thing other than a part of the common welfare? 
And can the common good be achieved without a 
unifying principle, viz., authority (an essential 
property of society) ? Therefore, we have the fol- 
lowing elements: human persons with reason and 
liberty, with rights and duties, with spiritual, in- 
tellectual and material goods; persons who obey a 
natural dynamism to perfect their lives by achiev- 


ing the general welfare under the safeguard of 
authority. 

Note then that they are free, and therefore 
moral persons, each with a grave responsibility 
for his own destiny. Neither does association 
with the mass destroy their personal character. 
The collectivity must preserve the units, the units 
must be in harmony with the collectivity. Indi- 
vidual freedom is subject to the moral law; the 
moral law is a law of personal virtue and social 
solidarity. Therefore society must provide social 
protection for the individuals; individuals form a 
society in order to live more virtuously. 

“If the purpose of man,” writes St. Thomas Aquinas, 
“were a good residing within him; and if the purpose 
of the mass were the acquisition and maintenance of 
such a good; and if the last end of either man or the 
mass were merely physical nature or life or health, the 
physician should be the ruler. If the last end were the 
accumulation of riches, the economist should be king. 
If the knowledge were that purpose, the teacher should 
rule. But the purpose of society is to live according 
to virtue.’’2) 

Authority, therefore, seeks to bring about jus- 
tice, order and peace, to promote the common 
good. Do we understand the meaning of “‘the 
common good?” It is not the sum total of the 
welfare of individuals. Paul has his particular 
welfare, John has his. What is good for one may 
be bad for the other. How, then, can we arrive at 
the common good, out of these numerous, indi- 
vidual welfares? The common good, I repeat, is 
not the sum of the well being of individuals. We 
shall never understand it if we consider it merely 
from the quantitative standpoint. 

But on the other hand, is the common good so 
different from the good of the individual that it 
has an existence all its own, without regard for 
human personality? Is the common good a su- 
perior being that will have nothing to do with an 
inferior one? Is it a new psychic existence result- 
ing from the association of individuals? Dur- 
keim maintains that: 

“Society is not merely the sum total of individuals. 
The system established by their association gives rise 
to a special reality with a character of its own. By their 
uniting, their interaction and their fusion, individual 
souls give birth jointly to a psychic individuality of a 
new kind.’’3) 

How can the common good exist outside of, 
and apart from, the good of the individual? It 
is not an existence, but a mode of existence. The 
individuals organize a society not for society’s 
sake, but for the sake of society's end: the com- 


2) St. Thomas, De regimine Prine. 1-14. 
3) The Rules of Sociological Method, p. 127. 
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mon good. Thus there is unity not only among 
the members but among the various interests. 
Everyone contributes his own welfare to help 
make up the common welfare which, in return, 
becomes the protector of the individual welfares. 
And hence it implies a harmony of the particular 
welfares. 

Take for example a family of ten persons. It 
is a little society under the authority of the father. 
Each member is a juridic unit, each is complete, 
with rights and duties. But in relation to the 
family each is only a member, a part. By their 
integration into the whole the members of the 
family do not lose their personal character. Rath- 
er their uniting makes their activities converge to 
attain their common good, the well being of the 
family. This is not the well being of say James 
added to that of Peter, Paul or John, but a har- 
mony of those welfares bringing about a better 
development of each one. It is justice, order, 
peace, moderation, and distribution of goods— 
under the authority of the father. If Paul, for ex- 
ample, by his conduct endangers the others’ wel- 
fare, the head of the family may, in the name of 
justice and peace, regulate or even remove the 
corrupt part. We understand from this how the 
common good can be either an end or a means. 
It is an end considered as the harmony of the well 
being of the individuals, and a means in so far as 
it promotes the welfare of an individual. 

If we transpose the example we reach the same 
conclusion. We perceive immediately the impos- 
sibility of Marxist sociology and likewise the dic- 
tatorship theory of Mussolini and Hitler. 

For the Fascist State the purpose of society is 
national greatness, for Hitlet’s State it is physical 
wealth. How miserable is the policy that makes 
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society the mere springboard toward riches and 
glory, and nothing more. 

Under a well constituted government man with 
all his attributes must find a place. We under- 
stand at once the responsibility of the legislator 
and the difficulties of the one in authority, to di- 
rect persons endowed with freedom and inclined 
to passion, men and women supremely egotistic 
is seeking their happiness, men and women des- 
tined to immortality and with the obligation to 
ensure their immortal /7fe in the world to come. 

These fundamental truths must be the basis of 
any government or any reform of the State. 
Otherwise there is a disturbance in the order in- 
tended by God; and the consequence of ontologi- 
cal disorder is always moral disorder. 

Again I say: in the pursuit of temporal happi- 
ness men harmonize their individual well beings 
and the result is justice, peace, order, and the re- 
alization of the common good under prudent 
authority. But the human being must by his 
moral actions, reach God through the mediation 
of the Incarnate Word. 

Therefore, when we speak of true Democracy, 
we mean a form of government according to 
which the people vote, the legislators, with 
authority only from God but designated by the 
people, safeguard the different elements of so- 
ciety, viz., God, the individual and the family, and 
realize the common good in justice and charity. 

Now we can readily understand why Commu- 
nism has not the right to call itself a Democracy. 
The Communist Party is the most anti-democratic 
that exists. I propose to prove this by simply sur- 
veying Communism’s attitude toward God, the 
individual and the family. 

(To be concluded) 


MOVING TOWARD A SHROUDED GOAL 


(Concluded) 


N past centuries after the close of a war men 

would return to their homes and to the plow, 
the anvil, the loom, or whatever other occupation 
they had left when they took up arms. Gradual- 
ly normal conditions would be attained while the 
scars of war disappeared. The present genera- 
tion may not hope for such a development; the 
post-war world is bound, from present appeat- 
ances, to present us with problems for which men 
are even today offering strange solutions. Solu- 
tions so radically opposed to each other that one 


fears a decade or more of strife may result from 
the attempts of the proponents to gain their ob- 
jectives. Only in one respect do most of those, 
now voicing theit views on what is to be, agree: 
A mere return to the social and economic condi- 
tions of the recent past is impossible. 

. There are undoubtedly enterprisers and capt- 
talists who wish for the resurrection of the ante- 
bellum system of free enterprise, but they hardly 
dare express their sentiments. The more sagaci- 
ous leaders in the business and financial world 
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know that changes of a far-reaching nature are 
inevitable, and they wish to plan accordingly. 
“Letting matters drift,” Edward L. Bernays, Coun- 
sel on Public Relations, of New York, told the 
Fourteenth Boston Conference on Distribution 
last year, “will accomplish nothing. I disagree 
completely with Emil Schram, President of the 
New York Stock Exchange, who said that private 
enterprise will survive after the war because of 
its efficiency and unselfish effort. This sounds 
too much like hokum. So many American peo- 
ple believe that private enterprise has been in- 
efficient and selfish, that it is folly to assume that 
the public will gradually drift back into a system 
that has failed to satisfy them.” To meet the 
situation private enterprise, so the speaker con- 
tinued, ‘“‘must formulate plans now that will con- 
vince the people that their interests will be safe- 
guarded for the broadest good and to the best 
possible efforts.’ Through the planning ‘‘a free 
enterprise world” is to be made “thoroughly and 
fairly workable.” But private industry, thus Mr. 
Bernays continues his arguments, “must assume 
leadership if it really wants private enterprise and 
Democracy to survive into the post-war world.’”’) 
In closing he warned his audience that commerce 
and industry should act on the recognition “that 
private function activities must be predicated on 
public interest and responsibility.” If this were 
done there would be less to fear. Business had 
often been greedy and stupid. “Unless it takes 
these facts into consideration,” the speaker said, 
“leaders of industry may be dislodged by political 
forces, by pressure groups of the right or left, by 
the economic upheaval following the peace. We 
may see our system crumble, not because of the 
splendid advantages private enterprise has 
brought us, or the guarantee of liberties it insures, 
but because of the way it has abused many.””) 
Even though industry and commerce heed these 
warnings, engage in research, “and then under- 
take to build plans that will make a free enter- 
prise world thoroughly and fairly workable,” 
there is no assurance of the survival of private 
enterprise in the post-war world. “There are 
still,” Mr. Bernays stated in his address, ‘‘the 
questions of human behavior to be considered.” 
Evidently because of this factor he is of the 
opinion that “no one can foretell what the atti- 
tude of the people will be after the war. We 
may find the movement toward equalitarianism 
will have gained momentum during the war, and 


1) The Future of Private Enterprise in the Post-War 
World, p. 4. 
2) Ibid., pp. 10-11. 


that the wage earner and the worker will become 
the controlling power of government. Or, on the 
other hand, we may find that the congealing forc- 
es of the extreme right will succeed in usurping 
the power of Democracy. Or perhaps we shall 
return to the middle of the road as we did after 
the last war. The public may become tired of 
excesses. No one can foretell what will hap- 
pein) 

We have quoted from Mr. Bernays’ address at 
some length, because his opinions express so well 
and succinctly thoughts uppermost in the minds 
of men whom the American people have accus- 
tomed themselves to refer to as capitalists. He 
is above all not an alarmist or a pessimist. Walter 
E. Spahr, Professor of Economics, New York 
University, and secretary, Economists’ National 
Committee on Monetary Policy—who also doubts 
whether anyone can reliably predict how the 
United States will emerge from the present war— 
in “An Open Letter to Congress,” dated January 
31, 1942, speaks of “‘one school of thought whose 
members expect that we will emerge as a collec- 
tive State.” ‘“They point,” he continues, “to the 
large number of Collectivists in our Federal Gov- 
ernment and to the power these Leftists wield. 
They believe that the regimentation of this war 
is being capitalized in every way possible by the 
revolutionists (with the more or less unwitting 
help of innocent and well-intentioned associates) , 
as a short cut to their collectivism,’ and more of 
the same kind. Professor Spahr recognizes also 
another school of thought “which grants that the 
Collectivists have wormed their way into the vitals 
of our Federal Government, and that they are 
doing all the things mentioned and others be- 
sides. But the members of this school believe at 
the close of the war, if not before, the American 
people will be ready for a thorough houseclean- 
ing to eliminate these revolutionists from our 
government, that this nation need not collapse fi- 
nancially 7f [italics are Prof. Spahr’s} a careful 
watch is kept over Federal monetary and financial 
measures and policies, and that it is the duty of 
responsible citizens to see to it that the best pos- 
sible watch is maintained.’’!) 

Our nation’s political leaders are well aware of 
the problems agitating the mind of men of the 
right, the center, and of the left who are anxious 
to secure a future fashioned in the image of 
their ideas and wishes. Quite generally the poli- 
tician’s optimism is in striking contrast to the 

3) Ibid., p. 9. 


4) Publication No. 142, Economists Nat’l C : 
on Monetary Policy, N. Y., pp. 1-2. ommittee 
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reasoned efforts of financiers, enterprisers, and 
economists, when engaged in charting an im- 
proved order of things. Donald M. Nelson, high 
in the counsels of the nation, is positive we will 
turn to good use the productiveness developed 
since our industries were put on a war footing, 


whenever the war has ended. He assured us: ° 


“For a generation we have been living on the 
edge of a new world; we are only now beginning 
to realize it.’’ Alas, this new world of Mr. Nel- 
son's hopes holds out only the promise of satis- 
fying man’s material wants. ‘For the first time 
in the history of the human race there can be 
enough of everything to go around,’ thus reads 
a passage from his Gospel of Plenty. ‘Poverty 
is not inevitable any more. The sum total of 
the world’s greatest possible output of goods di- 
vided by the sum total of the world’s inhabitants,” 
thus Mr. Nelson reasons, “no longer means a lit- 
tle less than enough for everybody. It means 
more than enough. The possibilities in that sim- 
ple statement are beyond calculation. ..”5) And 
cutting into the same kerf, Vice President Wal- 
lace, speaking before the Free World Association, 
said: “Modern science, which is a by-product and 
essential part of the people’s revolution, has made 
it technologically possible to see that all of the 
people of the world get enough to eat...” By 
the same token—that of ‘‘the people’s revolution” 
—"the century on which we are entering (?)— 
the century which will come out of the war—’ 
so Mr. Wallace thinks, ‘‘can be and must be the 
century of the common man . . . Everywhere the 
common man must learn to build his own indus- 
tries with his own hands in a practical fashion. 
Everywhere the common man must learn to in- 
crease his productivity so that his children can 
eventually pay to the world community all that 
they have received.’’*) 

“The people’s revolution is on the march, and 
the devil and all his angels can not prevail against 
it.’ Whence the assurance that the devil desires 
to interfere with the development of this “long 
drawn-out people’s revolution,” and that he may 
not wish to direct it into dangerous channels? 
Revolutions are quite apt to run away from those 
who believe themselves able to steer them; they 
run amuck and frequently turn against their origi- 
nators. And what would happen if the “new 
abundance,” promised the people, should prove 
unattainable? Mr. Milo Perkins, executive direc- 
tor of the Board of Economic Warfare, asserted 


5) Toward New Horizons. Office of War Informa- 


tion, Wash., p. 2. 
6) Ibid., p. 5. 


in an address delivered at Swarthmore College in 
May of last year: “If we take all that can be pro- 
duced at the end of this war and divide it among 
the people who will then be alive to share it, we 
shall be within reach of a very good standard of 
living for the first time in all history.” Possibly 
so; but “there is still the question of human be- 
havior to be considered,” as Mr. Bernays wisely 
remarks! A remark particularly apropos of Mr. 
Perkins’ further statement: “Of course there are 
changes ahead but this evolutionary progress need 
not destroy our system of private enterprise. On 
the contrary, those changes (?) can provide an 
environment in which industrial capitalism can be 
strengthened enormously’ [italics ours}.") But 
is that what ‘“‘the common man,” to whom Vice 
President Wallace would entrust the future, 
wants? And while there is some truth in the 
further declaration: “What is important is what 
we do with tomorrow by way of keeping the 
whole world at work on an all-out production for 
a century to come,” we fear that world would be 
but a big work-house, or shall we say an ant- 
hill? For what would men resemble but crea- 
tures of a lower order were they to make their 
own the materialistic piece of advice Mr. Perkins 
expresses in these words: “If we can lose ourselves 
wholeheartedly in that job [of keeping the whole 
world at work], we shall find personal complete- 
ness as men have never found it before.’’’) 

With quotations of this kind from the writings 
and addresses of men in influential positions we 
could fill a book. Common to most of them is 
the idea that what really matters is production and 
consumption. Either as a means of satisfying the 
aspirations of the class which now controls in- 
dustry, commerce, and finance, or as the prerequi- 
site for the purpose of appeasing the mass eager 
to partake of the good things enjoyed by those 
who are now privileged to feast with Dives. 
Worst of all, they seem not to realize that even 
in the twentieth century the “common man” does 
not live by bread alone. Vice President Wallace 
almost alone holds out a promise of something 
nobler than a glorified materialism. “And now 
we of this generation, trusting in Providence to 
guide our steps,” he said on one occasion, ‘go for- 
ward to meet the challenge of our day. For the 
challenge we all face is the challenge of free 
world Democracy.” Imbued evidently with the 
faith which animated the founders of the Ameri- 
can Phalanxes in the last century, he assures us: 


7) Ibid., p. 14. 
8) Ibid., p. 14. 
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“This new Democracy will give us freedom such 
as we have never known, but only if as individuals 
we perform our duties with a willing heart.’’’) 

In the meanwhile the Left sleepeth not! Soon- 
er or later it will assert itself. Professor Laskt, 
of London University, has in fact sounded the 
tocsin. He tells the workers they must unite, 
make use of the victory in the interest of the work- 
ing class, and “resolve to prevent, as far as we 
can, any attempt by the victorious governments to 
hinder working-class revolutions, especially by de- 
nial of relief to Socialist governments which take 
power.” In the belief that the class-struggle “‘con- 
tinues while the war lasts and will not end with 
our victory as nations,” Professor Laski implores 
his brethren in Karl Marx to construct a united 
front. For, he warns them, “history gives men 
the favorable moment, but it leaves to their cour- 
age and wisdom the insight which takes advantage 
of opportunity.’’?°) 

A few months earlier Michael Straight pub- 
lished a long article in the New Republic watn- 
ing against the reactionary influences that lost the 


last peace. “Miraculously, we have been given a 
second chance,” which he fears is not being used 
to best advantage. He wants the people to move 
toward the left, where beckon such things as Nor- 
man Hapgood’s “great program of government 
ownership.” 

Thus the battle over planning for the future 
for a new or reformed social and economic sys- 
tem rages. Possibly the men come home from the 
war may decide the issue. In all events there 
is danger that out of this turmoil of ideas will 
come confusion worse confounded, so long as men 
refuse to concede that “the present age, by adding 
new errors to the doctrinal aberrations of the past 
has pushed these to extremes which lead inevitably 
to a drift toward chaos” (Summi pontificatus, p. 
13). That we must, therefore, retrace our steps in 
an effort to reach the firm ground capable of sus- 
taining a greater and nobler structure than the 
one erected on the quicksand of liberal doctrines. 
Attempts to prop the present system will avail 
nothing. 

F. P. KENKEL 


AN EARNEST OF GOOD WILL 


T will ever redound to the honor of Secretary 
| of State Hull that he should have inaugu- 
rated a policy directed at mitigating the results of 
economic nationalism, of the self-sufficiency pro- 
claimed even by President Hoover, at a time when 
his own party dared not propose tariff reform in 
accordance with the dogma it had so long pro- 
fessed. Alfred E. Smith, as a candidate for the 
presidency, kept the question very much in the 
background. A substantial number of people 
were indeed convinced that there was no need of 
sharing our rich plum pudding with any other 
nation. 

The few warning voices, one of which was 
Barron's, were not heeded. Even the farmers, as 
a class, thought a high tariff wall would prove ad- 
vantageous to them. But this financial weekly, 
in the issue of March 18, 1929, spoke of the ‘“‘ab- 
surd tax proposed on vegetable oils” insisted on 
by the farm groups in Washington, while an edi- 
torial on “Tariff Follies,’ published on June 10th 
of the same year, stated: “A duty on hardwood 
logs as imported from tropical forests, in order to 


9) America’s Part in World Reconstruction. Re- 
print from Public Adm. Review. Winter, 1948, p. 6. 
10) The Nation, N. Y., Feb. 27, 1943, pp. 302-03. 


protect something with which they do not really 
compete, the almost completely cut over lumber 
of our own forests, is one of the absurdities of 
the tariff now before the United States Senate.” 

In the end, the Smoot-Hawley Tariff was 
adopted; it is held responsible, in part, for the 
present world war. As recently as March 6th the 
Statist, of London, declared: 

“For this country, the United States and Russia, that 
is to say the three great Allied Governments, to have had 
to face two major wars within the space of little more 
than a quarter century, seems to suggest that there is 
something radically wrong somewhere. None of the 
three Governments sought war although the policy of 
the United States and ourselves in making life difficult 
for the poorer countries may be said, in a sense, to have 
been a contributory cause.” 

By what means the two peoples have made life 
hard for smaller nations, the article had previ- 
ously made clear by the statement: ‘‘These tariffs 
are admitted in the United States, as well as te- 
garded elsewhere, as one of the causes which have 
led to these terrible wars.) At the same time 
the well informed editor of the Nebraska Union 
Farmer, Mr. L. S. Herron, wrote: 


epee cit. Are We Too Industrialized? March 6th, 
1 ; 
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“The United States did help to make matters worse in 
Europe by two disastrous increases in our tariffs—one 
in 1922 and one in 1930. These tariff increases very 
largely closed our markets to European goods and Euro- 
pean markets to our farm products. The result was a 
scourge of retaliatory tariffs and embargoes that inten- 
sified hunger and privation and created explosive unrest. 
Our tariff policy, not our refusal to ratify a bad treaty, 
was our sin of isolationism.” 


Adopting a purely obstructionist attitude, cer- 
tain members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House attacked Mr. Hull at a hear- 
ing intended to shed light on the extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements act. Flying in 
the face of figures and facts, his opponents at- 
tempted to create the impression that the trade 
agreements now in force were injurious to Ameti- 
can producers, particularly farmers. But the 
opinions on the subject expressed by some of the 
leading newspapers of our country four years 
ago are still valid. And what could we hope for 
from the future if Congress, at a time when hu- 
manity looks to us for peace and security, were to 
jeopardize a policy which is fundamental to the 
new world order men hope for? 


Warder’s Review 


Recurrence of Anti-Semitism 


HERE is truth in Everett R. Clinchy’s state- 

ment contained in the pamphlet, “The 
Growth of Good Will. A Sketch of American- 
Protestant-Catholic-Jewish Relations’: 

“The career of anti-Semitism is not yet ended. Anti- 
Semitism is a disease (?) of the body politic whose 
course it is difficult to predict. We may believe that 
the disease (?) is arrested; we cannot hope that it is 
cured. At any time it may break out again, perhaps at 
some new place, for the seeds of it are deeply embedded 
and widely spread. Let any portion of the social or- 
ganism be subjected to unusual strain and the insidious 
malady is likely to appear once more.”?) 

For the correctness of the statement that human 
errors and human follies recur, history vouches. 
But it is not alone “in seasons of stormy economic 
weather that chronic religious and racial prejudic- 
es are revived and exploited,” as Mr. Clinchy says. 
Events, such as a great epidemic, war, a social up- 
heaval of a fundamental nature, and espousal by 
Jews of a cause opposed by a majority of a peo- 
ple may give rise to suspicion, prejudice, hate lead- 
ing to persecution. 

An event in the history of Cologne in the Mid- 


1) Publ. by the Nat’l Conf. of Christians and Jews. 
N. Y., 1942, p. 44. 


It is well to remember, in this connection, the 
Opinion expressed in the New York Times’ edi- 
torial, “A Policy of Peace,” published on Decem- 
ber 19, 1939, under circumstances such as those 
now prevailing: 

“The trade treaties are more than a series of bargains 
for the mutual reduction of tariff rates; they are more 
than measures for reopening the channels of commerce. 
In their emphasis on non-discrimination, on equality of 
treatment for all nations to the greatest extent possible, 
they embody the essential principles of any durable 
peace. To strike at the trade agreement policy will be 
to strike a blow at peace and international co-opera- 
tion. To renew the policy will be to reassert our faith 
that nations are not mere competitors in a ruthless strug- 
gle for markets, but mutual customers, dependent on 
each other and able to supply one another's essential 
needs in a spirit of equality and good will.’’4) 

Those who with us hope for a better day, who 
believe in what appeared true to a pagan emperor, 
Marcus Aurelius, that “the world is a city includ- 
ing all humanity, and in which states are the 
houses,” must wish for the extension of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements act as proposed by 
Secretary of State Hull. ee 


dle Ages serves to illustrate what has been said. 
As the Black Death stalked through Europe, col- 
lective popular opinion, incited by fear and terror, 
brought on, in 1349, a widespread persecution of 
the Jews. Although they had occupied a recog- 
nized position in the famous commune on the 
Rhine since Roman times and enjoyed the results 
of a continued favorable development from the 
days of Constantine the Great until those of the 
Second Crusade, when a minor outbreak against 
them occurred, they now were made to suffer a 
dire fate at the hands of a furious mob. It was 
on the eve of St. Bartholomew’s day, 1349, fire, 
rapine and murder were carried into the lanes in- 
habited by Jews of the city. The efforts of the 
Archbishop to persuade the mass to desist were 
in vain. Neither did the city council’s attempts 
to put an end to the persecution avail. Nothing 
but satisfaction of its blind hatred for a section 
of the community, not intimately associated with 
the majority by ties of race and religion, would 
do the intractable mass.”) 

For centuries the protection granted the Jews of 
Cologne by the Papacy and the Archbishops of 


1) We quote from a collection of editorials ete., print- 
ed for the use of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
dated Jan. 22, 1940. 

2) Korth, L. Kéln im Mittelalter, Cologne, 1890, 
pp. 18-19. 
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Cologne had sufficed to ward off persecution of 
a minority against whom suspicion is easily 
aroused. Under the influence of a catastrophe, 
which has few parallels in human history, re- 
straints broke down. ‘Thus the year 1349 gives 
proof that not merely the minds of individual men 
may be pathologically affected, but also the mass 
mind. Anti-Semitism is, therefore, rather a symp- 
tom than a disease. The Knownothing Move- 
ment was perhaps the closest approach to psychic 
disturbance of the mass mind the American peo- 
ple has witnessed, not taking into account the 
Ghost Dance of the Sioux. Minor aberrations 
were, however, numerous. About the year 1800, 
to mention but one such phenomenon, an ept- 
demic of religious frenzy, known as the Kentucky 
Revival, broke out in Kentucky and Tennessee, 
chiefly among the Methodists and Baptists, “with 
accompaniments that,” in the opinion of the eth- 
nologist James Mooney, “far surpassed the ex- 
cesses of the Ghost Dance.” 


Loan Sharks Should Not be Advertised 
Wee the saying “who goes a-borrowing 


goes a-sorrowing” in mind, Mr. Henry 
Somerville, writing in the Regzster, of Toronto, 
joins the editor of the Pzttsburgh Catholic in 
expressing amazement that reputable banks 
should compete with loan-shark companies ‘‘in 
running advertisements that urge people to bor- 
row to pay current accounts, even to pay income 
tax.” “In Britain,” says the well known sociolo- 
gist, “money lenders’ advertisements are forbid- 
den by law, and the law was passed after a com- 
mission had accumulated evidence of the anti- 
social effects of usurers’ trade.” 

Both the evil and its results have been known 
to us here in the United States for decades; nev- 
ertheless this business of disastrous consequences 
flourishes to a degree that should be accounted a 
major symptom of the sickness afflicting the social 
body. 

A human body, even an animal, infested by 
parasites, is an object of revulsion of feeling. 
Loan-sharks are but parasites, tolerated by a so- 
ciety that has lost sight of the sinfulness of usury. 
Unashamed leading dailies of the country sell 
space to the money lenders, although well aware 
of the sinister meaning of the sweetly worded in- 
vitations addressed to the needy and improvident 
by a cohort of Fagins, not a few of whom enjoy 
the privilege the State grants corporations. 

In recent years the money lenders have extend- 
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ed their activities to rural districts. Unless their 
efforts to enmesh farmers in their toils are quick- 
ly checkmated, all efforts to sustain the small land- 
owners on the soil will prove unavailing. The 
farmer’s toil can not and should not sustain usuri- 
ous vampires. It is therefore utterly reprehensi- 
ble, we do not hesitate to declare, so popular an 
agricultural paper as Wallaces’ Farmer, whose 
very title indicates a tradition, should publish the 
following advertisement under the alluring head- 
ing “Tax Money”: 

NEED TAX MONEY? PAY YOURENTIRE YEAR’S 


taxes now in a lump sum. Then work out your own 
“pay as you go plan” with our help and spread your 
taxes over the year. We will refinance your car, pick- 
up, truck, farm tractor, combine, or corn picker and 
advance the money you need for taxes on terms to 
meet your farm income. The entrie transaction can be 
handled by mail. See or write 
... FINANCE COMPANY, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


The advertisement merely adds proof of a con- 
dition the report on “Short-Term Credit Use By 
Farmers in Menominee and Chippewa Counties, 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan,” calls attention to. 
Small loan agencies have, in other words, dis- 
covered a new victim, one as yet ignorant of the 
danger to which the farmer exposes himself by 
accepting the proffered services of the money 
lenders. The report referred to, from which we 
have quoted on a former occasion, mentions the 
following case in point: “Among many farmers, 
the ease with which small-loan company credit 
may be obtained outweighs other considerations, 
such as its cost, the need for this credit, and the’ 
individual’s ability to repay.” 

If these money lenders are permitted to con- 
tinue their nefarious traffic, only one result is pos- 
sible: thousands of farmers will be impoverished 
and forced to desert the land. 


Gospel of Confusion 


Hoe may we dare hope to bring order out of 
political, social, and economic confusion as 
long as the minds of individuals are sorely per- 
plexed regarding those things which are essential 
for their spiritual and moral welfare? As long 
as no oneness of ideals of a supernatural order 
supplies the common ground from which we may 
proceed to make straight what is crooked ? 

While perusing the columns of a rural weekly, 
we were attracted by an obituary, probably be- 
cause the headline named a village in Missouri 
occasionally visited by us. As we read our in- 
terest grew, for, among other details of a long 
life we found mentioned these: 
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“The deceased was a member in good standing 
of the Morley Lodge 184, A.F. and A.M., and 
served as secretary until recently, when illness 
forced him to resign. He was converted and unit- 
ed with the Baptist church at J... , April 22, 1922, 
where he served as ordained deacon for some 
time.” 

Ultimately, after the reader has been assured 
that Mr... . “was a true husband, a good neigh- 
bor and an upright citizen, highly respected by all 
who knew him,” the relation continues: 

“He and Mrs. . . . were regular attendants of 
the Methodist church, where he was planning to 
place his membership.” 

It was in this church the funeral services were 
conducted, with the Rev. . . , its pastor, officiat- 
ing. ‘Pallbearers were members of the Masonic 
Order.” 

The report closes with the assurance: ‘Blessed 
are the dead who die in the Lord.’”’ But the Lord 
is not a Lord of spiritual confusion, while the 
obituary reveals bewilderment in matters of a fun- 
damental nature about which Christ spoke with 
purposeful clarity, leaving no room for doubt. 
It is only in an age of confusing ideas, such as is 
ours, and of confused systems of thought and re- 
ligion men fail to realize the inconsistency of 
being at one and the same time a Baptist or 
Methodist and a Mason. To serve both is im- 
possible. “Masonry,” declares Albert Pike in 
“Morals and Dogma of the Ancient Accepted 
Scottish Rite of Masonry,” ‘‘propagates no creed 
except its own most simple and Sublime One; that 
universal religion taught by Nature and by Rea- 
son.”’) 

The confusion of tongues, related in the bibli- 
cal account of Babel, was a disaster, the meaning 
of which we of the twentieth century are better 
able to realize than the men of former genera- 
tions in Christian times. They knew no such de- 
rangements as those modern man is confronted 
with at every step. Efforts, however well meant, 
plans deserving of success, movements which de- 
mand of their promoters sacrifices, are discon- 
certed, because of that latter day disaster suffered 
by us, the confusion of ideas, greater by far than 
the one mentioned in the Book of Books. Just as 
the united efforts of the people in the time of 
Babel came to naught, so must our efforts to at- 
tain the desired amity and peace between nations 
fail for lack of unity of purpose, which depends 
on the acceptance and observation of the immuta- 
ble laws of God, natural and revealed. 


1) Loe. cit., Charleston, AS) Maa 645, -p:. 718. 


"Harm Watch Harm Catch” 


(Proverb) 


ELF-GOVERNMENT, as we understand it, 

can not thrive or even exist in a State which 
has accepted the role of a benevolent autocrat and 
in addition claims for itself a kind of divinity, 
even though it may have created a corporative 
order of a political and economic nature. Funda- 
mental personal and corporate rights can not long 
obtain, where the State is deified. As against any 
advantages the corporatism inaugurated by Fas- 
cism may possess, there is the unholy doctrine, as 
stated by an Englishman favorable to the system, 
that Italy is “no longer an impersonal, unmoral, 
neutral entity, but an actual, spiritual presence, 
morally superior to the noblest of her children,” 
which therefore “claims and insists upon her 
rights from them as the just return for all her 
sacrifices.”') A jumble of ideas containing some 
truth neglected by Liberalism. 

It is idle to speculate on what might have been 
had the Fascist system enjoyed a development un- 
interrupted by the war. Possibly some of its ex- 
aggerations would have been gradually eliminat- 
ed. But this is by no means certain. Once Italy 
had gone to war, the need of tightening control 
granted Fascism a new opportunity of intensifying 
its hold on economic affairs. Possibly the old 
adage applies also in this case, that the bow re- 
sponds to the attempt to overbend it by breaking 
in two. Despite censorship, there is said to ex- 
ist in Italy open criticism of Fascist economic 
policy. 

According to the Statist, Professor Giovanni 
Demaria, of the Bocconi University in Milan, re- 
cently went so far as to declare, in the Giornale 
degli Economisti, that “the future peace economic 
system must be free from the strait-jacket of State 
Corporative Control which, although necessary 
for political and military reasons, has been one of 
the chief causes of the decline in Italian produc- 
tion.”2) While Professor Demaria’s may remain 
for the present a voice crying in the wilderness, a 
positive reaction to Fascist economy must and will 
inevitably result. As to when, is a question. Mer- 
cantilism, in some respects akin to our planned 
economy, and inaugurated to serve the needs of 
royal absolutism, survived for a hundred and 
fifty years. Its successor, capitalism, as developed 
under the aegis of Liberalism, is still in the saddle, 
although its prerogatives have been curtailed. 


1) Goad, Harold J. The Making of the Corporate 
State. 2. ed., London, 1934, p. 127. 
2) Loe. cit., Jan. 9, 1943, p. 25. 
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The tendency everywhere is toward a planned 
economy. From it the masses hope fulfillment of 
their desire for plenty. Hence they are inclined 
to grant the State the power which they believe 
it will use to make them happy. By whatever 
name we would call the innovation, it would re- 
sult, at best, in slow death to civil liberty. The 
test, Mr. Joseph E. Davies, our former ambassa- 
dor to Russia, fears, will come after the war, 
when “the swing toward the left will be acute.” 
While he does not dare oppose what approaches 
in the name of evolutionary progress, he does 
warn the readers of his ‘Mission to Moscow”: 
“Remedies too speedily applied frequently induce 
greater evils than those they are designed to 
cure. *) 


A spider-web drawn by a pragmatist across the 
road on which the car of Juggernaut travels and 
crushes his prostrated devotees! 


Contemporary Opinion 


IBERALISM is a spent force today. It has been 
supplanted by dogmatic creeds—Communism, 
Naziism, Fascism, Nationalism. And that is what 
was to be expected. For I think future genera- 
tions will look on the Liberal as the weakest phi- 
losophy that ever dominated a great civilization. 
Where in history did man ever fight for a 
creed that was not dogmatically held? And since 
Liberalism, of its nature, was a philosophy of 
doubt and indifference to all creeds, how could 


: apa eS 
men die for such a faith: James DEVANE 


The lvish Rosary") 


Former Representative Maury Maverick of 
Texas, sometime mayor of San Antonio, now di- 
rector of WPB’s governmental division, has is- 
sued a “memo’’ on Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernmental relations which does not promise to 
enhance his popularity in Washington. 

Mr. Maverick blames the Federal Government 
for the lack of harmony between the three. Re- 
sponsibility for the Federal Government's failure 
he places on individual Federal agents who too 
often class any official below the Federal level as 
a politician and, therefore, not to be consulted or 
even worthy of trust. 


This “all too prevalent attitude of condescen- 


WD) Olds Clio No Mey IOAN, jo, FB. 
2) Loe. cit., Dublin, Vol. 47, No. 1-2, p. 45. 


sion” on the part of Federal officials toward 
State and local men, he believes, has gone far in 
causing ineffective government and is certainly 
responsible for the “smoldering dissatisfaction” in 
many localities. 

Says Mr. Maverick: “The truth of the matter 
is, however, that the State or local officials are 
often nearer to the people and the processes of 
Democracy and may be as well or better trained 
than the Federal official for the problems in- 
volved.”” Mr. Maverick feels that the State and 
local governments have not been properly utilized 
in the war program and that some of the break- 
downs or near breakdowns in that program can 
be traced to this unfortunate fact. 


RILLA SCHROEDER 
in The Survey") 


The proposal to fix farm wages by govern- 
mental regulation at a level to compete with in- 
dustrial wages is very dangerous. At anything 
like parity prices for farm products, farmers could 
not pay such wages. No business standing on 
its own feet can compete with the wages being 
paid in war-production plants. Setting farm 
wages at a level to compete with war-plant wages 
would require a farm-wage subsidy—and there 
is the danger. 

A subsidized agriculture must necessarily be a 
controlled agriculture. Subsidies require admin- 
istration and compliance. Our goal is a free ag- 
riculture, not an agriculture enslaved by bureau- 
cratic regulation. To have such a free agriculture 
calls for getting rid of present subsidy schemes, 
not adding more of them. 

Farmers should be able to pay better wages, 
and they would be able to do so if they were not 
so busy contributing to high wages, salaries, and 
profits in other lines—that is, if they were not 
being exploited. But the artificial and fantastic 
wages being paid in war-production plants should 
not be the yardstick. 

It is the height of economic absurdity to talk 
about bringing farm wages up to the level of 
present war-plant wages. What needs to be done 
is to cut the grossly-excessive cost of war equip- 
ment and supplies on which these outlandish war- 
plant wages are based. Wage parity should be 
at basic levels, not at artificial levels. The gov- 
ernment cannot subsidize everybody. 


L. S. HERRON 
Nebraska Union Farmer 


1) Here in Washington. Loc. cit., Feb., 1943, p. 50. 
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As Catholics we know that war is not inevita- 
ble, but we also know that only a universal ac- 
ceptance of the fact of original sin can begin to 
save us from the urgent danger that one war com- 
pleted is merely a prologue of more awful ones 
to come. To undertake to raise up human nature 
and ennoble it, and thereby make it less prone to 
seek expression in war, while not to know, or de- 
liberately to deny, the fact of original sin, were 
like starting to make pets of tigers while know- 
ing nothing of their fangs and claws. 

When we know that man is naturally more 
prone to evil than to good, but also know that 
his nature can be moulded supernaturally and 
made the subject of good habits and of an ha- 
bitual abhorrence of evil, we can begin to root out 
wars. But it must be by means that are far great- 
er than the natural means that this most desirable 
betterment of nature will be brought about. After 
sO many centuries it should be an axiom of his- 
tory that mankind is constantly tending to slide 
downwards, and that only when a spiritual— 
more than natural—influence is strong is it able 
to climb upwards to the nobler, purer ideals. Yet, 
today, there is more rejection of the notion that 
the spiritual is needed to make man better than 
ever there was before when there were fewer and 
smaller examples of man’s evil capabilities. 


The result is that we are being flooded with 
a sea of pure naturalism in these very times when 
the lesson of the centuries is being hammered into 
us with the fearful noise and the awful might of 
these latest hostilities. Hardly a speech is de- 
livered that does not reek with the falsehood of 
naturalism, so much so that one is led to think on 
hearing or reading the glib unpondered phrases 
of today that mankind as a body has rejected its 


eternal destiny. The Catholic News 
Port of Spain, Trinidad 


“We can interest a certain number of Catholic 
priests and some of the Protestant business men, 
but we have a hard time with the Protestant min- 
isters and the Catholic business men.” This is the 
doleful diagnosis of a non-Catholic clergyman 
who is at present actively engaged in an effort to 
bring together representatives of industry and the 

-Church in a series of round table meetings in re- 
gard to economic and social conditions. Draw 
your own conclusions. 

Crown Heights Comment') 


1) Issued by the Crown Heights School of Catholic 
Workmen, Brooklyn, Vol. IV, No. 20, p. 3. 


Fragments 


VERYWHERE the official vestment of this 

bureaucracy is lifted, we find the elephantine 
foot of big business, said Senator Tom Stewart, 
on the floor of the Senate on Washington’s birth- 
day, 1943! 


Eastern papers, as a whole, apparently do not 
wish to publish anything that presents the view- 
point of the farmers. Such is the opinion of H. 
C. Filley, Chairman, Department of Rural Eco- 
nomics, Nebraska College of Agriculture. 

Syntax, who “views the news’ in the Labor 
Leader, organ of the Association of Catholic 
Trade Unionists, “often wonders how labor lead- 
ers who are so concerned with labor’s future can 
devote so much time to so many other activities.” 


Yes indeed, we are on the way! Even the 
Times, of London, mouthpiece of British public 
Opinion, is confident “that an extension of such 
war-time features as communal feeding, creches 
and nursery schools would be necessary in the 
post-war world, in order to allow women to play 
a greater role in the national life!” 


Without further comment, a daily on Novem- 
ber 5, 1865, published the following statement: 

“The total present strength of the Regular 
Army is 43,245.” 

So little need was there for armed forces less 
than seven months after Appomattox! No won- 
der people sang with zest at that time: “Hail, 
Columbia, Happy Land!” 


This statement is by Professor Harold J. Laski: 
“It is always difficult to interpret a statesman’s 
meaning; Mr. Gladstone once told Lord Morley 
that, after sixty years in Parliament, politicians 
remained to him the most mysterious of human 
beings.” —But since when are statesman and poli- 
tician synonymous terms? 


One of the Press Releases, published by the 
common council for American unity, quotes Sec- 
retary Frank Knox: “I assume that we have 
learned that our influence will be measured by 
our strength; that you can’t fight with dollars and 
that we must maintain hereafter powerful mili- 
tary forces, particularly on the seas and in the 
air. We must implement these forces with a sys- 
tem of bases around the world.” 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Fountainhead of True Freedom 


OT long before his death, Cardinal Hinsley 
issued a Lenten Pastoral which was to be 
his last. With the Holy Father’s plea in mind 
that all Catholics should pray that God may grant 
peace and freedom to His Church, the Archbishop 
of Westminster explains it is upon the freedom 
of the Church the true freedom of mankind ultt- 
mately depends. “It is only when the Church is 
granted full liberty,’ he wrote, “complete free- 
dom to discharge her God-given function of teach- 
ing all nations, that those blessings of freedom 
and lasting peace which all men desire will re- 
turn to the peoples of the earth. There can be 
no real freedom for men save only in the truth. 
“Liberty, like justice and peace, is one of those 
sacred names which the narrowness of self-inter- 
est so frequently abuses. True liberty does not 
mean arbitrary behavior, it does not mean the 
power to act without any guidance or control. 
Is the airman free to fly without knowing and 
observing the laws of aeronautics? Is the captain 
free to sail the seas without knowing or observ- 
ing the laws of navigation? Action unguided and 


Peace and Reconstruction 


Foresight Essential 


E are apt, as a nation, to underestimate 

obstacles in the way of creating a happier 
future, the result of a new and better order of 
things political, social, and economic. On the 
other hand, knowing the great obstacles to last- 
ing peace and moral regeneration, which beset 
the world at the present time, our Holy Father is 
careful to avoid easy optimism when speaking of 
the future. “He does not prophesy the abrupt 
advent of a social millenium,” writes Fr. Robert 
Cullane, C.Ss.R., D.D., in an article on “A Right 
World,” published in the Irish Rosary.) 

“But how explain the lively hope and sanguine 
confidence of so many statements ?,” asks the Irish 
Redemptorist. The explanation of their sm pliste 
proposals for social reform lies to a great extent 
in the fact that they are creatures of their own 
time who have garnered little from the experience 
of the past. Because they are products of a cul- 


1) Jan.-Feb., 1943, p. 66. 


Procedure 


Action 


uncontrolled is not true freedom; rather it is the 
way to ruin and disaster. 

“And so it is in the living of our lives. True 
liberty means unhampered freedom to attain the 
real purpose of our existence; and just as in the 
physical order we cannot move with true free- 
dom and security unless we know and observe the 
laws of nature, so too we cannot steer a free and 
safe course through the perilous journey of life 
unless we know with certainty the goal of our ex- 
istence and the sure means by which we are to 
reach it. 

“This is the reason why men need the teaching 
of the Church if they are to be truly free. For 
the Church alone is the infallible teacher and safe 
depository of the truth; she alone is commissioned 
by Christ to teach us the truths of religion and 
morality according to which we must shape our 
lives, and which, as Christ Himself has promised, 
will make us truly free.” 

The English speaking world on a number of - 
occasions, but particularly after his death, ex- 
pressed great admiration for Cardinal Hinsley. 
Would that the paragraphs from his Pastoral 
quoted by us were understood by all! 


ture that has cut itself loose from the moorings 
of traditional Christian morality they view the 
future with the pathetic hope of a visionary or a 
youth. Glancing through their post-war program 
one is forcibly reminded of the following passages 
from the Summa Theologica of Aquinas. “Young 
men,’ he writes, “have much of the future before 
them, and little of the past at their back; and 
therefore, because memory is of the past and hope 
of the future, they have little of memory, and live 
a great deal in hope.” Moreover: ‘Youths 
through inexperience of obstacles and of their 
own shortcomings easily count a thing possible; 
aS ee are of good hope” (I. II. Q. XL. 
atOn). 

What has been said by Fr. Cullane agrees well 
with certain passages contained in last year’s 
Christmas Allocution of our noble Pope. We find 
it stated by Pius XII: “To you, young people, who 
are wont to turn your backs on the past, and to 
rely on the future for your aspirations and your 
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hopes, We address Ourselves with ardent love 
and fatherly anxiety; enthusiasm and courage do 
not of themselves suffice, if they be not, as they 
should be, placed in the service of good and of a 
spotless cause. 

“It is in vain,” the Holy Father continues, ‘‘to 
agitate, to weary yourselves, to bustle about with- 
out ever resting in God and His eternal law. You 
must be inspired with the conviction that you are 
fighting for truth, that you are sacrificing in the 
cause of truth your own tastes and energies, wish- 
es and aspirations; that you are fighting for the 
eternal laws of God, for the dignity of the human 
person, and for the attainment of its destiny.” 
In concluding this particular chapter of his ad- 


The Youth Movement 


Merging, Leadership and Other 
Problems 
M ANY of the former pursuits and interests 


of youth seem not merely tame but worth- 
less to both youth and their older friends in the 
light of war conditions. Hence it was only to be 
expected that radical changes should have taken 
place in the programs of youth clubs as well as in 
their very structure. 

Enlightening for conditions in our country in 
this regard is the article, “Youth and the Future,” 
by J. L. Willson, in The People’s Yearbook for 
1943, published by the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society of England. The Co-operative Youth 
Movement of that country, the author reports, has 
advanced rapidly the past year, in fact “at an 
alarming rate, in the view of a number of peo- 
ple.” Responsible in great part for the situation 
is the rule by which the Co-operative Youth Club 
now caters to boys and girls together, ‘‘and dur- 

ing the years 14 to 20 the majority of boys and 
girls wish to spend much of their leisure time in 
the company of the members of the opposite sex.” 

This merger of young men’s and young wom- 
en’s societies has been suggested more than once 
for youth groups in our own country. For Catho- 
lic youth the Church is opposed to such an ar- 
rangement, except in unusual circumstances. 
There are many reasons for this, best expressed 
in the encyclical on youth of the late Pope Pius 
XI, reasons aptly summed up by the poet who 
knew human nature when he wrote: ‘‘proudly the 
boy tears himself away from the girl.” Even the 
plea that such a merger is desirable because so 


dress, the Holy Father offers wise counsel to a 
generation disturbed by the rising tide of anarchy 
of thought and morals from which escape seems 
so difficult. 

“When mature men and young men,’ these are 
his words, “while remaining always at anchor in 
the sea of the eternally active tranquility of God, 
co-ordinate their difference of temperament and 
activity in a genuine Christian spirit, then if the 
propelling element is joined to the restraining 
element, the natural difference between the gen- 
erations will never become dangerous, and will 
even conduce vigorously to the enforcement of the 
eternal laws of God in the changing course of 
times and of conditions of life.” 


many young men’s societies have yielded the bulk 
of their membership to the country’s armed forces, 
is hardly sufficient warrant for an indiscriminate 
commingling of the sexes in youth clubs. Mr. 
Willson shows that he too knows human nature 
when he writes: “it would be foolish for us to 
pretend that we could ever attract large numbers 
of young people into Co-operative Youth Clubs if 
we merely offered them a series of lectures, how- 
ever interesting they were, on the co-operative 
movement itself.” 

There are other questions raised by the article 
in the Yearbook. Consider the following: One 
of the facts various education committees have 
failed to recognize is that “successful youth work 
cannot be achieved merely by a spectacular open- 
ing; it is the regular steady work within the club, 
meeting two or three nights or every night a week, 
which really counts.” 

Mr. Willson touches and then probes an open 
sore when he discusses the problem of leadership. 
Although there are eight million members of the 
co-operative movement, he affirms, there are avail- 
able a very small number who are capable of be- 
coming leaders of any age group within the Co- 
operative Youth Movement. “They need train- 
ing,” he adds, “they are being trained, but allied 
to this training must be periods of active service 
within the youth movement to bring out those 
qualities necessary for the ideal leader.” 

Needless to say, many of Mr. Willson’s state- 
ments apply to the youth situation in our own 
country. Particularly his last expression needs to 
be pondered by officers of youth organizations 
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themselves as well as by all friends of young 


people. 


The mission intention for the month of May 
is of particular interest to youth and its friends. 
As announced by the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith, it is “Catholic Action on the part of 
youth in mission countries.” 

In order to make the activity of youth truly Ca- 
tholic, the announcement states, “it must not be 
confined to any specific locality. It must become 


Credit Unions 


Not Mere Small Loan Agencies 


ie his report on the condition of credit unions 
in New Brunswick, Mr. S. Wilfred Keohan, 
Registrar of Credit Unions for that Province, un- 
duly stresses the point that figures presented by 
him warrant the contention “that credit unions 
really are helping the people for whom they are 
organized: the people who need modest sums of 
money for short terms, the people to whom other 
sources of credit are frequently unavailable.” 
This statement is based on the statistical evidence 
that the 10,157 loans granted by the New Bruns- 
wick credit unions in 1942 averaged $69 and were 
granted for an average term of seven months. 

We doubt the wisdom of creating the impres- 
sion that credit unions are intended to be solely, 
or even largely, nothing more than small loan 
agencies. They should be able and willing, pro- 
vided the security is ample, to grant whatever 
amount a small enterpriser, merchant or farmer 
may need to increase his economic facilities and 
resources. Some of the leaders of the National 
Catholic Rural Movement, of Australia, are evi- 
dently of one mind with us in this regard. They 
placed on the agenda of their National Conven- 
tion, conducted at Melbourne during the second 
week of March, a debate from which they expect- 
ed “a clarification of the Movement’s attitude on 
this question.” The article announcing this feat- 
ure of the program, published in the February 
issue of Rural Life, states: 

“The founders of the NCRM, in advocating the 
spread of credit unions, drew a thorough distinction be- 
tween long-term credit and short-term credit, holding 
that they differ fundamentally in nature. Long-term 
credit, they held, could be satisfied only by a National 
Rural Bank, with adequate capital, lending for a long 
period at a very low rate of interest. Short-term credit 


fell naturally in the sphere of local co-operative credit, 
best achieved through a credit union.” 


As a background for the debate, Australia’s 


as universal as the Church which fosters it, and 
for a proper expanse of that Church Catholic Ac- 
tion must be highly developed in countries but 
newly won to Christianity .. .” 

“Catholic Action provides perhaps the biggest out- 
let for the exuberance of youth,” the news release 
points out, “for it utilizes the surplus energy in construc- 
tive tasks. Youth is fearless, enthusiastic, imaginative, 
possesses the potentialities of greatness if directed along 
proper channels. Catholic Action, to which the young 
in mission lands will be trained, physically and spiritu- 
ally, is the best guarantee for post-war planning.” 


Rural Life reprints from SJR a contribution by 
Mr. L. S. Herron, of Omaha, Nebr., published in 
the issue of November, 1942, with the added 
statement: ‘“The author puts forward wider claims 
for credit unions than the NCRM founders had 
ever advocated.” 

We, on our part, do not contend credit unions 
should grant long-term loans; at least not yet. 
Their assets must be kept largely liquid. But 
farmers, enterprisers and merchants in need of 
more substantial sums should not be made to feel 
that credit unions are simply an alternative to a 
loan-shark for people pressed for a comparatively 
small sum of money. It is entirely possible for 
a substantial credit union to take care also of large 
loans. 


Plans are under way for the establishment of 
a second federation of Catholic credit unions in 
northern Ohio. Under the leadership of the St. 
Peter’s Parish FCU, North Ridgeville, a meeting 
has been called for May 2nd preparatory to 
launching the conference of the six parish credit 
unions in Lorain County. The Cleveland Coun- 
cil of Credit Unions has been functioning in that 
city for several years. 

_The St. Peter’s union recently voted to waive any di- 
vision of profits for the second consecutive year. Be- 
cause of this practice the interest rate has been reduced 
to one half of one percent per month on the unpaid 


balance of a loan, one of the lowest rates in the coun- 
try among credit unions. 


About half of the capital fund of the Holy 
Name Credit Union, of Sheboygan, Wis., was on 
loan at the close of the fiscal year on December 
31st. Share capital amounts to $15,553.19 while 
the guaranty fund has been increased to $863.63 
and the undivided earnings to $321.82. 


A total of $2960 was invested in bonds while $5516. 
38 were listed as “‘cash and due from bank.” 
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Mutual Aid 


The Benevolent Society’s Role Today 


le is deplorable that one benevolent society after 

another has dropped by the wayside the past 
decade. Even organizations that have celebrated 
their golden or diamond jubilees are disband- 
ing. In almost every case the story is the same: 
the society could not attract enough young men 
to insure its continuance. 

Now many reasons could be ascribed for this 
condition, no matter whether the association Op- 
erates On an assessment or a dues basis. When 
these groups began to be organized the second 
half of the last century wages were low and the 
so-called sick and death benefit was considered 
rather good insurance. However, a society pay- 
ing four or five dollars a week sick benefit, and 
$100 or even $250 to a man’s widow at his death, 
is certainly far behind the times, judged by to- 
day’s standard of money. If, that is, and the 
point is important, the benevolent society is the 
member’s sole insurance company. 

In some quarters this insurance is not referred 
to as a death benefit or life insurance, but is given 
its proper name: funeral insurance. The death 
claim which a benevolent society is able to pay is 
really adequate only for burying the dead in most 
cases. 

Benevolent societies would do well to empha- 
size this point: obtain your funeral insurance 
from us, procure your life insurance elsewhere. 


Rural Problems 


The Farmer Vindicated 


OR several months last year the dailies of the 

country were apparently bent on misinform- 
ing their readers regarding the justified com- 
plaints of the farmers and their demands for 
prices for farm products approximating the in- 
creased prices of raw material and manufactured 
commodities. Now that a shortage of food 
threatens, the papers no longer consider even 
“parity” a joke. 

Addressing a Farm and Home Week audience 
at the New York State College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, Prof. W. I. Myers, the former governor of 
the Farm Credit Administration, said, in discuss- 
ing an “all cost ceiling,” that food production in 
1942 was greater than in any previous year, “as 
a result of good weather and because farm fami- 
lies made up for a shortage of hired labor by long 
hours of hafd work. Many farmers put in the 


In a few cases a benevolent group might be in a 
position to increase the amount of its death pay- 
ment, but for the most part the associations are 
not equipped to do so. A plan such as that pro- 
posed would in no way interfere with the sug- 
gestion that benevolent societies should be estab- 
lished on an actuarial basis; if anything, the con- 
trary is true. For then one of the major stumbling 
blocks in the way of gaining younger members 
would be removed. 

The question may arise: why make such efforts 
to insure the continuance of benevolent societies 
when so many commercial companies are able to 
provide virtually the same protection, although 
possibly not for all the members? The answer 
should be obvious for Catholic benevolent groups. 
A Catholic benevolent society has a function over 
and above the dollars and cents it receives and 
dispenses, viz., it provides, or should provide, 
many spiritual advantages to its members, of 
which visiting the sick and burying the dead are 
only two. It furnishes a strong common inter- 
est of a religious nature and is able to render, as 
a unit, effective service to the parish and com- 
munity. 

In this light a Catholic benevolent organization 
is not a relic of the horse-and-buggy days but 
stands ready to perform a greater work as a fu- 
neral co-operative, and above all as a spiritual and 
moral force for good. 


equivalent of two forty-hour weeks of work every 
seven days. But instead of public recognition, 
such as was given war plants for outstanding 
achievements, farm people have been accused of 
promoting inflation, because they asked for prices 
that were necessary to enable them to keep enough 
workers to keep up food production.” 
Continuing, the speaker said, according to the 
report of his address issued by the New York 
State College of Agriculture, that now the pub- 
lic, faced with severe and progressive food 
shortages in spite of phenomenal production, is 
beginning to realize that food production is as 
vital as production of other munitions of war. 
“Only a further increase in farm wages,” Prof. 
Myers explained, “‘will keep the necessary skilled 
help (on whom production depends) on the 
farms. ‘To pay these competitive wages, farmers 
must have adequate prices.” He also pointed out 
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that “‘the critical farm labor problem is not the 
supply of harvest workers, but the supply of 
skilled operators, hired men, and farmers’ sons 
who work most-or all of the year. If these ex- 
perienced men leave the farms and cannot be re- 
placed, production will drop, for there will be 
fewer crops to harvest.” 

The “intelligent but uninformed men,’ who 
have said that farmers paid their workers a wage 
too low in relation to their total farm earnings, 
or only about one billion dollars out of a gross 


A List of Social, Economic, etc. Terms 


Propucers’ Goons: The material equipment 
or raw materials used by the producer. They 
satisfy wants only indirectly as factors in the pro- 
duction of other goods, e. g. tools. The term is 
used in opposition to consumers’ goods. 

PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION: A method 
or device or voting intended to insure the choice 
of a legislative body reflecting the strength of the 
various groups or sections of the electorate, and 
thereby grant representation to minorities. Pro- 
portional representation, a development of the 
last century, is commonly identified with the so- 
called Hare system, whereby the voter indicates 
not only his first but succeeding choices, in order, 
for a given office. As a candidate exceeds his re- 
quired quota of votes in the tabulations, succeed- 
ing votes are transferred to the voters’ second 
choices. A similar rule is applied to candidates 
with not enough votes. The plan, tried and dis- 
carded in a number of cities of our country, op- 
erates in a few communities today. 

QUANTITY THEORY OF Money: The attempt- 
ed explanation of price in terms of supply and de- 
mand. The factors involved are the amount of 
goods marketed, the price charged, the actual 
quantity of money and the velocity of its circula- 
tion. It implies that accelerated output from the 
gold and silver mines is reflected in rising prices; 
cessation or curtailing of output produces falling 
prices; trade activity tends to lower prices; increas- 
ing use of checks, bills, etc., raises prices. 

RACIALISM (or RacisM): The theory holding 
that one race is inherently and necessarily superior 
to any and all others. Count Gobineau and Hous- 
ton Stewart Chamberlain did much to popularize 
racial theories in the last century. In our own day 
Hitler has capitalized on the doctrine of racialism, 
proclaiming the supremacy of the nordic race. In 
extolling certain races the racialists usually de- 


income of $15,000,000,000, were reminded: “If 
farm operators and family workers got these high 
wages, plus time and a half for overtime, the 
farm, like a factory if it were similarly run, would 
have no income left above the cost of labor. A 
farmer with one hired man, for example, could 
double the man’s wage only if he were willing to 
work for nothing himself. Net farm earnings 
have been only enough to enable the farmers to 
pay interest on their investment and the going 
wages for themselves and their family workers.” 


nounce others as inherently and necessarily in- 
ferior of their very nature. 

RATIONALISM: Insistence upon the superiority 
of reason over authority. Theologically consider- 
ed, it implies the subjection of religious doctrine 
and scriptural interpretation to the test of human 
reason. In its extreme variety it denies the exist- 
ence of any authoritative or supernatural revela- 
tion, maintaining that the human reason is able 
to gain religious truth unaided. 

RecIDIVIsM: The relapse of the criminal into 
crime. Recidivism is a special study in view of 
the great number of criminals who are incarcer- 
ated more than once for criminal acts. “Repeat’’ 
criminals are men more often than women, in the 
18-24 age bracket more commonly than any other. 

ReEcrpRocITY: Policy of international trading 
whereby one nation grants special advantages or 
privileges to another in consideration of similar 
advantages or privileges granted by the other. 
Operates particularly in respect to tariff duties. 
See also Most Favored Nation Clause. 

REDEMTIONER: See Indenture. 

RESTRAINT OF TRADE: A term made famous 
by the Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1890, it refers 
to acts or agreements hindering competition or 
trade. The conditions restraining trade generally 
have to do with promises not to compete, to sell 
against another, to engage in a particular trade or 
business on leased premises, by partners not to 
engage in a competing enterprise during the part- 
nership. 

ROCHDALE PRINCIPLES: The rules laid down 
by the weavers of Rochdale, England, in 1844, 
when they organized the first co-operative. The 
rules are: 1. Open membership; 2. Democratic 
control (one member, one vote; no matter how 
many shares a person may own he has only one 
vote) ; 3. Dividend on purchase; 4. Limited inter- 
est on capital; 5. Political and religious neutrality ; 
6. Cash trading; 7. Promotion of education. 


SOCIAL 


Catholic Social Action 


Pe Es of Eire’s Bishops, Most Rev. Dr. 
Collier, of Ossory, has advocated the teach- 
ing of agricultural science in all Irish schools, in 
order to make the people land-minded and give 
the subject a nobility of place and standing which 
it sadly lacks. 
Pointing out the vital importance of agricultural sci- 
ence to the whole nation on a recent occasion, he said 


it should have the attention of those responsible for the 
dignity and well-being of Ireland. 


The School Bus Controversy 


jews twenty years back Catholic children in 

the City of Omaha attending parochial 
schools enjoyed school bus transportation, wher- 
ever such was provided for the pupils of public 
schools. Use of this service has now been denied 
them. 

The School Board of the City of Omaha having been 
advised by its attorney, William Ross King, that children 
attending parochial schools were not entitled to school 
bus service, decided on the course referred to. The con- 
tention of Catholics that the children of taxpayers 
should enjoy the bus service, irrespective of whether 
they attended a private or public school, proved un- 
availing. 


Middle Class 


See eu ON and elimination of the 
middle class is evidently being accelerated in 
more countries than one by the economic and fi- 
nancial policies called for by the war. In Aus- 
tralia this condition has led to the demand the 
Government should curtail the operation of large 
stores and chains. We quote from a Catholic 
weekly of Melbourne: 

“Large city stores, magnets for the people of the 
towns, maintain their well-stocked shelves and_ store 
houses. The small business upon which the develop- 
ment and spirit of our people have been built, is fast dis- 
appearing. This whirlwind of ruin must be stopped 
now; otherwise we will reap a return of entrenched 
monopoly and economic slavery. The Government 
should close immediately the mammoth emporia of the 
cities. The companies which control them can be pet- 
mitted to operate in the outer suburbs; but there must 
be a limit to their expansion and a bar to their spread 
throughout the countless towns of the countryside, 

“The Government must act now to break the domi- 
nation of the chain store; for there is yet time to work 
for the return of property. Differential taxation levied 
against big business and chain stores will assist this 
policy. Already many small businesses have been 
closed. There is need for a plan which will give 
primary recompense to these men.” 


REVIEW 


Family Statistics 


BI REERE was, at the time of the last Federal 

census, a total of about 35,100,000 families 
in the United States, of which 48.9 percent had 
no children under eighteen years old, according to 
an analysis of census statistics. Families having 
one child under eighteen constituted 21.3 percent, 
those having two children represented 14.5 per- 
cent, and those having three or more children rep- 
resented 15.3 percent of all families. 


Urban families generally included fewer dependent 
children than rural families. Families having no chil- 
dren under eighteen years old constituted 53.0 percent 
of the urban families, 46.5 percent of the rural-non- 
farm families, and 39.4 percent of the rural-farm fami- 
lies in 1940. The corresponding figures for families 
with three or more children were 11.2 percent, 17.2 
percent, and 25.6 percent, respectively. 


Decrease in Public School Enrollment 


He EMENT of approximately 23,940,000 
pupils in the public schools on October 15, 
1942, shows a decrease of about 1,500,000 (5.9 
percent) in the three years since 1939. The de- 
crease in the last year, October 15, 1941, to Octo- 
ber 15, 1942, was 831,000, or-3.4 percent in this 
one year. The figures as reported for 1939-40 and 
1940-41 and estimates based on reports from 48 
percent of the school districts, 1941, and 35 per- 
cent in October, 1942, are as follows: 


“ee Enroll- eres 
ment Amount | Percent 
MO ZO°4 Os eee ee tas DS ABB 5 A9' | eg ee eee ee ee 
MOVANT pe 25,296,138 137,404 —0.5 
141 PAD Sie Meee) oe 24,771,000 | 525,000 ney 
1940242 eee Sees 23,940.000 831,000 —3.4 
1939.40 10,1942-43) eee 1,493,542) |) ==589 


Joint Production Committees 


OINT labor-management production commit- 
J tees in Great Britain have obtained “a substan- 
tial increase in output through pooling the techni- 
cal knowledge of management and labor for bet- 
ter plant and work organization,” declares a re- 
port of the committees, published by the Interna- 
tional Labor Office at Montreal. 


Actual operation of the committees, the report says, 
has also shown that they have been useful ‘‘in the pro- 
motion of morale through better understanding of the 
problems faced by both sides, and through more ade- 
quate appreciation of the urgency and importance of 
the industrial war effort.” 
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Agricultu ral Literature 


{es rights to the Georgicas Mexicanas, 
a translation in verse by Fr. Federico Esco- 
bedo of the Rusticatio Mexicana, written in the 
seventeenth century in Bologna, Italy, by Fr. 
Landivar, S.J., have been acquired by the Uni- 
versity of Puebla, Mexico. 


An edition of 15,000 copies is contemplated; 5000 
to be printed on high grade paper and the balance on 
book paper. The work is to contain fifteen illustra- 
tions, corresponding to its fifteen cantas. 


YMCA Inaugurates Agricultural Center 


1s is reported in the March issue of Agriculture 
in the Americas, a Government publication, 
that the first YMCA Rural Reconstruction Center 
in Mexico has been officially inaugurated at Ca- 
mohmila, near the primitive Indian village of Te- 
poztlan, in the State of Morelos. It is intended 
to contribute to the Mexican Government’s policy 
of raising the living standards of the Indians. 
YMCA men from the cosmopolitan area, who 
will render volunteer service over the week-ends, 
will stress the value of hygienic conditions, such 
as ventilation, light, sleeping, eating, and bathing 
facilities in accordance with the financial means 
of the community. It is planned to train native 
leaders in these activities, who later may go to 
other rural communities to spread the knowledge 
they have acquired. 


Located on an 18-acre tract, this 50,000-peso project 
is said to include a spacious community center and din- 
ing room building, several stands for agricultural and 
Itvestock expositions, laboratory and clinic facilities, an 
administration building and living quarters for em- 
ployees and visiting association members. 


Rationalization of Economic Effort 


We than 13,000 farmers in 36 counties of 
New York State, the State College of Agri- 
culture’s news letter reports, are saving themselves 
thousands of hours of labor in the routine chore 
of milking cows through a milking-machine man- 
agement program aimed at cutting the milking 
time per cow to four to six minutes. It is said, 
a cow can actually be trained to give down all her 
milk within a few minutes of machine milking, 
and leave the farmer little work in “stripping” the 
final few drops of milk by hand. About 50 per- 
cent of the million-and-a-half dairy cows in the 
State are milked by machine. 
To train slow milkers to the new system of machine 


milking, the usual time taken to milk each cow is first 
estimated. ‘Then the machine is left on for one minute 


shorter during each milking for a week, and the cow 
is stripped by hand. The next week, the milking time 
is reduced another minute, and so on until the time has 
been cut to four or five minutes. Stripping should be 
continued, until it produces only a cup or two of milk. 


Co-operation 


| ene ape by the success the United 
Maritime Fishermen have attained, the salt- 
water fishermen of Maragree, N. S., have organ- 
ized a branch of that co-operative. The plan to 
buy a plant, heretofore privately owned, was 
studied and discussed throughout the past winter. 

The organization was put through under the direc- 
tion of Fr. A. H. Cormier, P.P., and Fr. J. A. Decosite, 
St. Joseph du Moine, the success of whose labors in 
the co-operative field is so well known. 


Collective Bargaining 


NDER the drive of the war, 1942 broke all 

records for new collective bargaining agree- 
ments. The Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates 
that 40 percent of 31,000,000 workers classed as 
organizable (!) now work under conditions set 
forth in such agreements. A year ago the propor- 
tion was 30 percent. Another estimate indicates 
that 60 percent of these agreements carry provi- 
sions for the amicable settlement of dispute. 

The same Bureau reports that 15 percent of all work- 
ers under collective bargaining agreements are now coy- 
ered by membership maintenance clauses as of Decem- 
ber 1, 1942. In the manufacturing industries, which 
constitute most of the War Labor Board cases, the per- 
centage rises to 23 percent. 


Investigation of Government Regulations 


ONGRESSMAN HOWARD SMITH, of Vir- 
ginia, has been appointed chairman of a se- 
lect committee of seven members of the House 
of Representatives to conduct a comprehensive in- 
vestigation of all Government regulations, execu- 
tive orders, rules and decrees, whether derived 
from wartime or peacetime laws, so as to deter- 
mine whether the administrative agencies are ob- 
serving the guarantees of fair hearing or of im- 
munity from unlawful punishment guaranteed by 
the Constitution. The House resolution author- 
izing the appointment of this committee by the 
speaker was adopted by overwhelming vote. 
It is taken for granted that early in its investigations 
the Smith committee will scrutinize certain orders of the 
Office of Price Administration and of the War Labor 


Board. In due time many other Federal agencies will 
have to run the gauntlet before the committee, 
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The Corporative System 
PN MONG the fifty procuradores appointed by 


General Franco to the new Spanish Cortes are 
Msgr. Pla y Deniel, Archbishop of Toledo and 
Primate of Spain, together with the Archbishops 
of Seville, Granada, Santiago and Burgos and the 
Bishops of Leon and Barcelona. 

The appointments were made under Article II for the 
creation of the Cortes empowering Franco to appoint 
fifty members by virtue of their “high ecclesiastical, 


military, administrative or social rank, or for services to 
the State.” 


Aid for Scientists, Prisoners of War 


SS who are prisoners of war in Great 
Britain, will receive from their British col- 
feagues outside the barbed wire copies of scientific 
journals, reprints, and other reading matter that 
will enable them to keep their trained minds alive 
until peace brings them the opportunity to return 
to their homelands and take up again the con- 
structive work from which dictators’ commands 
tore them away. 


In a recent issue of the London scientific journal, 
Nature, there is a notice of the formation of a small 
organization for this purpose. 


Luxury 


| Cees reports indicate that the moving 

picture industry's 11,000,000 theater seats 
are not enough to take care of the biggest boom 
the amusement industry of the United States has 
ever known. Big exhibitors report attendance 
averaging from 15 to 20 percent ahead of last 
year, which in turn showed the best box office 
totals in more than 15 years. 


Old theaters, the mistakes of the gala decade of the 
20’s, are becoming the gold mines of the wartime 1940's. 
If the industry could get the materials, it would like to 
expand capacity, particularly in the war boom areas. 


c= easy-going disregard of self-denial has 
disgraceful results. When the Fair Grounds 
race track at New Orleans wound up its 74-day 
regular winter meeting, the season was shown to 
have almost quadrupled its handle of last year, 
with a total of $10,014,480 mutuels receipts and 
daily average of $135,334.50. This compares 
with a total handle of $2,625,424 for last year’s 
44-day season and daily average of $59,600, Fair 
Grounds officials announced. 

Other figures for this season, for which there were 
no comparative figures, were: Track commission, $996,- 
534.56; breakage, $130,349.74; State tax, $305,349.06; 


/ 


return to public in betting, $8,582,246.64; total purses, 
$569,900; daily purse average, $7701; purses paid in 
War Bonds, $28,400. Attendance figures were not 
available. 


Oldest American Labor Union 


(COLUMBIA Typographical Union No. 101, of 

Washington, D. C., considered the oldest 
labor union in the United States, celebrated its 
128th anniversary on January 17th last. The pre- 
liminary meeting of the society was held on De- 
cember 10, 1814, the date of the signing of the 
peace treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States, and the organization was completed the 
the following January with 28 members. 


_ First known as the Columbia Typographical Society, 
it merged into the International Typographical Union 
in 1867. 


Chain Stores 


GALES for the year, which were again the high- 

est in the history of the Woolworth Company, 
amounted to $423,220,598.73, as compared with 
$377,148,059.27 for the previous year, an increase 
of $46,072,539.46. There were 2015 stores in 
operation at the close of the year, consisting of 
1862 stores in U. S. A., 145 stores in Canada and 
8 stores in Cuba. During the year 6 new stores 
were opened and 14 stores were closed. 

Net income for the year amounted to $23,538,739.01. 
This compares with $26,114,372.53 for the previous 
year. A reserve of $22,200,000.00 was side aside for 
Federal and Canadian income, excess profits and capi- 
tal stock taxes. Before deducting this reserve for taxes, 
the net income from regular sources for the year reached 
an all-time high record of $45,738,739.01 as compared 
with $39,844,372.53 for the year 1941. 


Intellectual Anarchy 


7 by the House of the Texas Legisla- 
ture in favor of a resolution calling for stric- 
ter supervision of the Daily Texan, University of 
Texas student newspaper, resulted from a blas- 
phemous statement, contained in an editorial writ- 
ten by a girl student. The article listed the fol- 
lowing seven sins: “Drunkenness, prostitution, 
poverty, begging, insecurity, race differences and 
religion.” 

In regard to the attitude of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics toward religion the editorial states: 
“Religion—the Russians want none of. Their accusa- 
tion against it seems to be justified when they say that 
religion in the past has been merely an instrument of 
force and superstition used by the State on the one hand 
and the church on the other, to hoodwink and intimi- 
date the common citizen.” 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


ANDREW KLOMAN, FOUNDER 
OF THE CARNEGIE STEEL 
COMPANY 
VII. 


he first steel rail was rolled in the Edgar 
Thomson Mill at Braddock on Sept. 1, 1875. 
When Andrew Carnegie heard that during the 
first year of operations the mill earned a net profit 
of $181,007.18, he began to plot to gain a still 
greater share of this lucrative enterprise. 

Originally he had owned not quite 36 percent 
of the stock. When he acquired Kloman’s inter- 
est in 1873 the percentage was increased to about 
43, Jubilantly he wrote an associate: “I want to 
buy Mr. Coleman out and hope to do so soon.” 
Before the year 1876 had come to an end Car- 
negie had so irritated Coleman by his overbearing 
conduct that the latter, following a bitter quarrel, 
sold his $100,000 worth of stock. Now Carnegie 
had 57 percent of the enterprise. And thus the 
“grand old man” who had brought Andrew Car- 
negie into the steel business and who had valiant- 
ly supported the tottering Carnegie credit during 
the panic was ignominiously eliminated. The next 
man to go was Andrew Kloman, in 1877, during 
which year the steel works earned a profit of 
$190,379.33. The next year the profits had ris- 
en to $250,000 and in 1879 to $401,800. By that 
time another partner had been eliminated. David 
McCandless, first chairman of the steel company, 
angered Carnegie by becoming involved in an un: 
fortunate stock speculation such as Kloman’s. Car- 
negie termed this “miserable conduct.” Actually, 
however, Carnegie was scheming to oust the old 
man, “his dear friend who had so kindly offered 
aid to his mother at his father’s death” and who 
“had obtained a place in our hearts sacred to 
himself.”1) However, McCandless died in 1879, 
before Carnegie could carry out his sinister de- 
sign. In view of this it is indeed strange Carnegie 
should write his associates declaring that Mc- 
Candless’ death “robs his life of one of its chief 
pleasures” and that he “never can efface from his 
memory the image of our dear, generous, gentle 
and unselfish friend.” Carnegie paid McCand- 
less’ widow and daughter the book value of his 
stock and no more. 


The next partner to be ejected from the firm 


eF Carnegie, Andrew. Autobiography. Boston, 1920, 
Daetoiie 


was William P. Shinn. Having charged Car- 
negie with “wilful and mendacious mendacity,”’ 
he took his case to court, where he obtained an 
order that the steel company produce its books. 
These would have disclosed the huge profits made 
during 1880, namely, $1,625,000. Hence the Car- 
negie lawyers arranged for a settlement, and the 
pugnacious Shinn received $200,000 besides the 
face value of his stock. The year after Shinn had 
left the company John Scott was ejected (1882). 
Thomas Carnegie died in 1886 and David A. 
Stewart severed connections with the company in 
1889, leaving Andrew Carnegie and Phipps in 
sole possession.”*) 

Meanwhile the famous Homestead works of the 
rival Pittsburgh Steel Company, constructed by 
Kloman and a group of Pittsburgh manufacturers, 
began operations in 1881, shortly following Klo- 
man’s death. 

When Andrew Kloman withdrew from the 
Carnegie concern in 1877 he leased the Superior 
Mill, located on Preble Ave., Allegheny, now 
Pittsburgh, and began once more to manufacture 
eye-bars and structural material, also rolling rails. 
The city directory of 1880, it is interesting to note. 
refers to Kloman as ‘manufacturer of steel and 
iron, structural material, Kloman Patent Universal 
Mill and Rolled Eye Bar Mill.” From this it may 
be seen that he still retained the patents of his uni- 
versal mill and the rolled eye-bars, which passed 
into the hands of the Carnegie company after his 
death. 

In 1879, when Kloman’s lease on the Superior 
Mill expired, he decided to build a mill of his 
own. Several prominent businessmen volunteered 
financial aid, having great confidence in him. He 
purchased a tract of land in Homestead. At the 
same time the Pittsburgh Bessemer Steel Com- 
pany, Ltd., bought land adjoining his; the com- 
pany was incorporated on Oct. 21, 1879, with a 
capital of $250,000. Stockholders were William 
P. Park, five shares (the shares cost $10,000 
each) ; Curtis G., and Curtis, Hussey, five shares; 
William H. Singer, five shares; Reuben Miller, 
four shares; William Clark, four shares; and-An- 
drew Kloman, two shares. 

This company began erecting a converting 


2) Bridges, James Howard. The Inside History of 
the Carnegie Steel Company: A Romance of Millions. 
New York, 1903, pp. 117-35; Winkler, John K. Incredi- 
ble Carnegie. Garden City, N. Y., 1931, pp. 140-52; 
Baldwin, Leland D. Pittsburgh, The Story of a City, 
Pittsburgh, 1937, p. 382; Casson, Herbert N. The Ro- 
mance of Steel. The Story of a Thousand Millionaires, 
New York, 1907, pp. 68-103. 
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works and blooming-mill. The two companies 
were designed to work together, with Kloman 
taking the surplus product of the Bessemer Steel 
Company and making structural shapes with it. 
One Universal Mill and four steam-hammers were 
to be used constantly in production of the Kloman 
patented solid eye-bars. He gauged the capacity of 
his plant at 50,000 tons of steel rails and 30,000 
tons of structural material a year. 

While building his own mill Kloman super- 
vised the erection of the adjoining converting 
works. His skill and experience, coupled with 
those of Macintosh and Hemphill, who had the 
contract to provide the engines and later became 
stockholders, proved of inestimable value to his 
associates. As a result, the plant, amazingly com- 
plete and efficient, was constructed with astonish- 
ing speed. While the Edgar Thomson plant had 
been more than three years in the building—not 
entirely due to the panic—the Homestead works 
were put in operation fifteen months after the 
land had been purchased. And the Edgar Thom- 
son works had been constructed by Alexander L. 
Holley, the foremost Bessemer engineer in the 
country, with the help of William R. Jones, hailed 
as a mechanical genius without an equal and 
called by Carnegie historians as ‘Bill Jones the 
Peerless.’”’*) 

The first steel was produced in the Homestead 
concern on Mar. 19, 1881, while the first rail was 
made on Aug. 9th of the same year. By Septem- 
ber 200 tons of steel rails were being turned out 
daily, and the company had profitable orders for 
15,000 tons. The Carnegies watched the proceed- 
ings with surprise and alarm. Until now they had 
been the only manufacturers of steel rails in the 
Pittsburgh district, but here was competition at 
their very door. Councils of war were held once 
more on Braddock’s Field, for it seemed that the 
prosperity which had hovered above the Edgar 
Thomson steel works had crossed the river to the 
rival enterprise erected under the supervision of 
their ejected, one-time partner, Kloman. 

Had the wisdom that marked the designing and 
construction of the works been duplicated in the 
management, it is likely that the initial prospeti- 
ty of the Homestead concern would have con- 
tinued until the great Carnegie company at Brad- 
dock would have been outstripped. That the 
foundations had been laid for a phenomenal suc- 
cess was demonstrated a few years later, when bet- 
ter managers took over the operation of the plant. 

At this juncture, however, the “Carnegie luck” 


3) ‘Winkler, op. cit., pp. 131-38. 


again enters the picture. The men who managed 
the Homestead company had been involved from 
the beginning in labor troubles with the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron and Steel Workers. 
And by this time Andrew Kloman, who could 
have effected unity among the conflicting racial 
elements in the firm, was dead. The Welsh con- 
trolled the rail mill, the Irish the converting 
works, while members of a third nationality were 
in command in the blooming-mill. To such fric- 
tion were added the unreasonable and arbitrary 
acts of the management, resulting in open conflict 
with the workers. William Clark, who had been 
placed in charge, was a bitter opponent of labor 
unions. And it did not take long to develop the 
troubles which his actions invited. These took the 
form of lockouts, strikes (1882) and riots at the 
Homestead works. The trade fell off, moreover, 
and the Homestead shares dropped in value. The 
owners saw ruin staring them in the face. 

At the psychological moment Phipps and the 
Carnegies stepped forward, offering to buy the 
plant. And so in October, 1883, the Homestead 
mills passed into the hands of the Carnegie con- 
cern. At the time of its purchase the Homestead 
mill was one of the best equipped plants of its 
size in the country.*) 

With the purchase of the Homestead works the 
ingenious inventions put to use in constructing the 
mill again came into possession of the Carnegie 
company. And yet despite the excellence of the 
Homestead steel mill, which owed so much of its 
superior equipment to the genius of Andrew Klo- 
man, Hendrick has the audacity to write that 
‘“Kloman knew nothing of steel; he was a veteran 
of the age of iron.”°) 

At the Edgar Thomson steel works at Braddock, 
however, monuments of Kloman’s mechanical in- 
genuity were put to good use. In 1879 the Car- 
negie partners Shinn, McCandless, Stewart and 
Scott had purchased a furnace from the Kloman 
wreck, a charcoal furnace Kloman had built at 
Escanaba. They paid only a fraction of its value, 
a little over $16,000. Parts that could be trans- 

orted were brought down from Michican and 
installed at the Edgar Thomson works.°) None 
the less, the memory of the great Pittsburgh Ca- 
tholic industrialist continued to live in Michigan, 
and even today is perpetuated in the town of Klo- 
man in Menominee County. 


4) Bridges, op. cit., pp. 150-66; Winkler, op. Clune 
166; Baldwin, op. cit., p. 333. 

5) Hendrick, Burton J. The Life of Andrew Car- 
negie. Garden City, N. Y., 1932, Vol. ils ja, 1839), 

6) Bridges, op. cit., p. 87. 
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Another invention was put to good use at the 
Carnegie mill at Homestead. As mentioned pre- 
viously, Kloman had constructed the first German 
mill in the country, now known as the universal 
mill, from the description given by John Zimmer. 
In 1888 a giant slabbing mill was erected that was 
a lineal descendant of the mill built in 1867 and 
1868 by Kloman at the Lower Mill. Andrew Car- 
negie opposed the erection of this slabbing mill 
with his usual “‘pioneering don’t pay,’ even 
though twenty years’ experience had proved the 
value of the German mill. “The Carnegie works 
today,” wrote Bridges in 1903, “have still the 
most perfect-running Universal Mills in the coun- 
try; and there is not another slabbing mill in 
the world to compare in power, size, and efficiency 
with that at Homestead: the giant descendant of 
the little Zimmer mill’) first constructed by An- 
drew Kloman. 

Kloman died prematurely on Dec. 19, 1880, 
before his Homestead mill was completely fin- 
ished. The Pittsburgh Bessemer Company at once 
purchased the unfinished mill, assuming the con- 
tracts he had made for steel rails. Bridges pays 
full tribute to Kloman in these words: 


“After a life of patient and fruitful endeavor, of 
numberless victories in the realm of invention, of suc- 
cesses ever ripening into fortune but always falling at 
the feet of others, the pathos of his career reached its 
culmination when hope was brightest. From the very 
inception of the great industry whose growth we are 
tracing until the moment of his death, Andrew Klo- 
man’s influence persisted without a break. He founded 
the business; built the Twenty-Ninth Street mill; rebuilt 
and made successful the Thirty-Third Street mill. He 
was prominent in the Lucy Furnace enterprise; and he 
worked hard for the Edgar Thomson works. Finally 
the great Homestead plant was of his founding; and 
even today (1903) some of the machines he built there 
are running in testimony of this thoroughness.’’8) 


And a year and five months after Andrew Klo- 
man’s death Henry Clay Frick began to develop 
the twenty-five-million-dollar child of the Klo- 
man Forge to the half-billion-dollar enterprise of 
the Frick and Carnegie concerns of 1901, when 
the United States won the world’s steel su- 
premacy from Great Britain.) 

But the services of Andrew Kloman, who 
founded the great enterprise, and his partners who 
saved it from early disaster, advancing it along 
the road to success, were forgotten until James 
Howard Bridges recalled them, to the dismay of 
the dominant Carnegie group. 


7) Ibid., p. 33. 
8) Ibid., p. 152. 
9) Baldwin, op. cit., p. 334. 


“Many of these pioneers of the Steel Business being 
dead,” he wrote in 1903, “the credit which was rightly 
theirs has been given to the living and generally ac- 
cepted without disclaimer. Many laurel wreaths are 
being proudly worn today which in all honor, should 
deck the graves of Andrew Kloman, William Coleman, 
Thomas Carnegie, David A. Stewart, William P. Shinn, 
David McCandless, Henry M. Curry and others who 
have long since joined the silent and unprotesting ma- 
jority . . . Once a year these young geniuses (of the 
Carnegie & Frick concerns) hold a banquet; and amid 
palms and electric mottoes to the glory of him (Andrew 
Carnegie) who made them rich, recount their battles and 
congratulate each other on the outcome of their vic- 
tory. And the dear departed shades of Kloman, Shinn, 
Coleman, Thomas Carnegie, Stewart, Curry, and others 
long forgotten, would listen in vain for a word of rec- 
ognition of their share in these triumphs.’’1°) 

The boisterous young geniuses would in all 
probability never have been the beneficiaries of 
the Andrew Carnegie bounty, had not death re- 
moved the great founder of the lucrative business 
in 1880. Indeed the death of Andrew Kloman was 
to be a strong link in the long chain of “Carnegie 
luck.” The ‘great’ Andrew Carnegie concealed 
this fact in his Autobiography, even incorporat- 
ing such misstatements as “offers of capital made 
to Kloman by others failed when needed.’’"”) 

Andrew Kloman and his brother Anthony 
lived and died as Catholics, although business in- 
terests had thrown them together with Free 
Thinkers who shunned any church affiliation or 
proved poor members of various denominations. 
Thomas N. Miller, as we pointed out, the Klo- 
mans’ first partner, was an aggressive Free Think- 
er. Henry Phipps was accustomed to visit the 
Lucy Furnace on Sunday mornings, “when his 
good father and sister left the house for more de- 
votional duties.”'*) The third partner, Thomas 
Carnegie, was an agnostic of the Herbert Spencer 
type, while Andrew Carnegie was also a disciple 
of this agnostic.'*) The other partners with whom 
the Kloman brothers associated were sober, re- 
ligious men in their own way. 

Andrew Carnegie, dominant figure of the con- 
cern, believed he had arrived at the stage in his 
private life “jenseits von Gut und Boes.” We 
have seen how poorly this great preacher of 
“strictest integrity in business’) lived up to his 
principles of commercial morality. 

(To be concluded) 
JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M.Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

10) Bridges, op. cit., pp. 72, 357. 

11) Autobiography, p. 196. 

12) Ibid., p. 182. 


13) Ibid., p. 333. 
14) Ibid., p. 172. 
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Book Reviews and Notes 


Bussard, Fr. Paul, and Kirsch, Fr. Felix M., O.F.M.Cap. 
The Meaning of the Mass. New York, P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. Pp. 321 and index. Price 


$2.25. 
F® PAUL BUSSARD, who for a long time has 
~ studied and written about the liturgy, and Fr. Felix 
Kirsch, who has a long and varied experience as a Ca- 
tholic educator and writer on pedagogical subjects, have 
joined their talents and expereince to produce this text- 
book on the Mass. 

In his foreword, Fr. Kirsch refers to “the veritable 
deluge of literature on the Mass,” and sometimes when 
we see another book on the Mass or hear of “just the 
thing you should read about the Mass,’ we wonder 
whether the effort is not somewhat overdone. On sec- 
ond thought, however, we must admit that we can 
never have too many books on the Mass. We must talk 
the Mass, preach the Mass, write about the Mass, study 
the Mass, if we are to live the Mass and spread the 
knowledge of the Mass. 

What else will the Church teach but the Mass, what 
else but Christ crucified as He comes to us in the Mass. 
We must think of the Mass and speak of it “in season 
and out of season,” whether it seems opportune or not. 

In recent years we have had many more books about 
the Mass, we have had new viewpoints presented about 
the Mass and its history, but how terribly far removed 
we still are from having made our people conscious of 
the Mass. How fearfully far removed we are from the 
ideal of having the Catholic people attending Mass 
with the rapt devotion with which the first Christians 
assisted at the “breaking of the bread.” 

The present volume about the Mass offers very little 
that is new about the Mass, but is not the Catholic 
writers’ ideal, from Patristic days, non nova sed nove? 
The two authors honestly admit by their frequent ref- 
erence to other works on the Mass that they are really 
presenting in another form what they have gathered 
elsewhere. Each of the 28 chapters concludes with 
“Suggested Readings” which consist of references to the 
great classics in English on the Mass: Gihr’s The Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, Fortescue’s The Mass, and Pius 
Parsch’s The Liturgy of the Mass from which perhaps 
the greater part of their material was chosen. 

So, the matter is the ancient story of the Mass, but it 
is presented in textbook style, for classroom use, with 
many valuable suggestions for the pupil. The collec- 
tion of “Things to do” following each chapter should 
arouse interest in the pupil and impress important 
truths on the adolescent mind. Because of these feat- 
ures the book is well suited to the use of study clubs, 
and if all study clubs the country over concentrated 
their efforts on the Mass a step would be made toward 
making the Church in America conscious of the Mass. 

The publishers present the matter in clear type and 
good arrangement, while the illustrations of Miss Adé 
de Bethune ate a distinctly pleasant addition. 

The book is, according to the Foreword, geared to 
the upper classes of the Catholic schools. The author 
probably means the upper classes of Catholic high 
schools. It is entirely beyond the level of the elemen- 
tary schools in the opinion of this reviewer. Too many 


of our books on religious instruction possess the ad- 
mirable quality of reaching up to the heights of sub- 
lime ideas but they lack the less ecstatic and more prac- 


tical quality of bringing truth down to the untrained, 
immatute mind. 
FREDERIC ECKHOFF 


La Democratie. Lectures and Conference of the 19th 
Session of the Semaines Sociales of French- 
Canada. Ecole Sociale Populaire, Montreal. 
Price $1.50. 

Those who have followed the history of the Ca- 
nadian “Social Weeks’ are well aware that the vol- 
ume published annually as a result of these meetings 
is a comprehensive and masterful treatment of a vital 
question of the moment. The present one is no ex- 
ception, and as the reader progresses through its 200- 
odd pages he becomes increasingly impressed with the 
instant timeliness of the subject and its urgency as a 
topic for widespread study and discussion today. 

Democracy is changing. ‘Up to the present, it has 
been viewed chiefly as political. But one cannot deny 
that it has also an economic and a social aspect. So- 
ciologists of note even affirm that no true Democracy 
exists except under all three aspects. The economic 
aspect is adopting more and more the co-operative form 
... And increasingly, in the United States and Canada 
as well as in Europe, most diversified interests, moved 
by a common devotedness to the well-being of society, 
are turning to corporatism as to its last straw of (social) 
salvation” (p. 17). 

The scope of the volume is therefore much broader 
than the title would lead our ignorance or prejudice to 
suppose. Since we are presumably fighting to preserve 
or extend Democracy, a clear understanding of its full 
significance is obviously an essential of our time. For 
this does not mean that we are fighting to defend the 
outmoded and undemocratic ‘liberalism’? as many of 
our commentators and international propagandists might 
lead one to suspect. Such men are persistently advocat- 
ing a doctrine to which no Catholic can conscientiously 
subscribe, and in so doing tend to alienate or at least 
rouse the suspicion of our South American neighbors 
and other potential allies. 

“La Democratie” clarifies its terms, defines each sec- 
tor of its broad fields, and applies its findings in the 
practical domains of suffrage, good citizenship, labor 
unions, Catholic Action, and Christian living. The 
bearings of such divergent forces as Communism and 
Catholic doctrine on the subject ate clearly and con- 
cisely indicated. Scholars of the highest rank, both lay 
and clerical, have contributed, each in his specialized 
field, to the compilation contained in this treatise. Care- 
ful planning and long preparation are evidenced 
throughout. In short, a concentrated university course 
on a subject of the highest import today is contained 
in this single paper-bound volume. 

JaMEs D. LOEFFLER, S.J. 
Manresa, Conn. 


A man who has no culture except mechanical or com- 
mercial knowledge, cannot appreciate the moral con- 
siderations which enter into social and economic prob- 
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the Central Bureau. : 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert Dobie, 
28 Tilton St. New Haven, Conn. . ; 

All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all mission gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
of the Central: Bureau should be directed to 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 

Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion. 


CV Convention Announced 


HE 88th annual convention of the Catholic Cen- 

tral Verein of America will be held in Spring- 
field, Ill., in August. Announcement of the event was 
made following a conference among Most Rev. James 
A. Griffin, Bishop of that See, Mr. F. P. Kenkel, rep- 
resenting the president of the CV, and Rev. John S. 
Brockmeier and Mr. Joseph Schwener, representing the 
local group. 


Doubt had been expressed that the convention would 
take place in view of the war, rationing and conditions 
of travel. It was the consensus of opinion, and ‘particu- 
larly the view of Bishop Griffin, who had invited the 
CV to come to Springfield a year ago, that the assem- 
bly should be held at all costs. In this way the unin- 
terrupted series of conventions since 1859 will be main- 
tained, imperative organizational matters can be taken 
care of, and most important the convention will pro- 
vide an opportunity for a public expression on the war 
and post-war planning by Catholics. This is doubly 
necessaty in consideration of the number of Catholic 
conventions whose cancellation has been announced. 


Of course it goes without saying that the convention 
will differ markedly from assemblies of recent years. 
For one thing, all public features, save a pontifical mass 
in the Springfield Cathedral, will be eliminated. Simi- 
larly, the meeting will be substantially abbreviated, 
probably lasting only until Monday evening rather than 
Wednesday, as is usually the case. The convention will 
open on Saturday, August 21st, it is expected, although 
definite information on this score will be published in 
the June issue of SJR. 


Meeting in conjunction with the CV will be the 27th 
annual convention of the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. 
The assemblies will not be merely executive sessions. 


While every State Branch should be represented, no at- 
tempt will be made to attract too large a delegation, par- 
ticularly on account of restrictions imposed by the war. 


Details of the program, necessarily few, will be made 
public within the next month or so as they are decided 
upon. In the meanwhile, we would ask our member 
societies to consider whether it is feasible for them to 
send at least one delegate, and particularly do we ask 
their prayers for the success of this so important delib- 
erative assembly. 


Plaque To Be Placed in Trophy Room 
at National Cemetery 


Qs May 23rd the presidents of the CV and the 
NCWU will place a plaque in the trophy room at 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. This signal honor was extended to 
our organizations in a letter to President William H. 
Siefen from the Assistant, Q. M. Corps, Lt. Gel Cams 
von dem Bussche, on March 23rd. The ceremony will 
take place at noon. The Military Delegate, Most Rev. 
William T. McCarty, C.Ss.R., will bless the plaque. 


In view of the fact that plans are being made for the 
annual military memorial field Mass at the cemetery on 
that day, it is expected that a large audience will be 
on hand for the presentation. An attempt is also being 
made to secure as large a delegation of CV and NCWU 
members as possible. Because the date selected is a 


Sunday it is hoped that a representative number of our 
members can attend. 


The idea of erecting the plaque was discussed at the 
St. Louis convention and the officers were empowered 
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by the delegates to seek permission from the proper 
authorities to have a memorial of this kind made and 
presented on a suitable occasion. President Siefen con- 
tacted officials of the Quartermaster’s staff and obtained 
their approval. The inscription for the plaque, to be 
made of bronze, was composed by Fr. John Beier- 
Sane C.Ss.R., spiritual director of the CWU of New 
ork. 

Members of both the CV and the NCWU have reason 
to rejoice at the honor thus conferred upon their organ- 
izations. The plaque, our tribute to the Unknown Sol- 
dier, will memorialize both the men’s and the women’s 
societies for all time. We believe further the signifi- 
cance of the fact that the plaque will be erected during 
wartime will not be lost upon our members or friends. 


Men and the Maternity Guild 


AN Sia promotion of the maternity guild is the 
particular charge of the Natl. Cath. Women’s 
Union, CV societies have been urged time and again 
to do everything in their power to assist women’s or- 
ganizations in the furtherance of this noble work. 

First propounded almost a dozen years ago by Fr. 
Joseph J. Schagemann, C.Ss.R., following publication of 
the encyclical on marriage by Pope Pius XI, the guild 
idea has gained a wide hearing. Lay people, priests, and 
bishops in various parts of our country and abroad have 
evinced an interest in the plan and have written to Fr. 
Schagemann or the Central Bureau for information re- 
garding the establishment of units. 

However, the guild has not enjoyed the success com- 
mensurate with either the nobility of its purpose or its 
value as a work of charity, of Catholic social action. 
According to figures released recently by Fr. Schage- 
mann, there are now 46 guilds in operation or in process 
of formation. However, when it is realized that 27 of 
these are functioning, or being established, in one Dio- 
cese alone, the record for the remainder of the country 
is almost shameful. 

Certain of the units are parochial while others are 
city-wide. The largest is that of St. Francis de Sales 
Parish, St. Louis, which is likewise one of the oldest, 
being operated by the parochial Christian Mother’s So- 
ciety. Two guilds, Fr. Schagemann reports, are now 
defunct. 

It has been contended that since the outbreak of the 
war it is unwise to press the formation of maternity 
guilds. Upon reflection, however, it will be seen that 
the opposite is the case. The need for guild units is 
greater, units to provide material assistance especially to 
young mothers, the wives of soldiers, and above all to 
promote the religious and cultural standards of marri- 
age at a time when disrespect for God’s laws in these 
matters seems to ride the very wind. 

Again, as we have done for over a decade now, we 
ask our men’s societies to contact their auxiliary units 
or parish women’s organizations with the idea of estab- 
lishing jointly a maternity guild, this near perfect ex- 
pression of Christian charity. 

Indicative of the type of commendation accorded the 
guild idea by non-members is the letter of First Lieut. 
Alfred J. Kelly, a physician attached to the medical 
corps of an Indiana army camp. Having read an article 


on the guild in Our Sunday Visitor, Lieut. Kelly wrote 
on April 4th to the editor of that weekly: “I wish to 
encourage this work by a donation, and herewith en- 
close my check for ten dollars.” The check, made out 
in favor of the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union, mentioned 
in the article, was forwarded to us. We have turned 
it over to Fr. Schagemann, the promoter of the maternity 
guild for both the CB and the NCWU. 


WCU Joins Central Verein 


Smee national Catholic association to join the 
Central Verein as a unit is the Western Catholic 
Union, fraternal insurance organization with headquart- 
ers in Quincy, Ill. At a recent meeting of the execu- 
tive board the officials voted to apply for national mem- 
bership in the CV, and a few days later Supreme Presi- 
dent F. Wm. Heckenkamp communicated the news to 
us. Mr. Heckenkamp is also a member of the CV Com- 
mittee on Social Action. 

The first organization to join the CV was the Knights 
of St. George, fraternal insurance organization whose 
headquarters are in Pittsburgh. In fact, it was the ap- 
plication for membership by this association precipitated 
the discussion of the question, whether national bodies 
could be admitted to membership, and led to the pass- 
age of enabling legislation at the St. Louis convention. 

In welcoming the WCU to membership we remind 
other national Catholic societies that they may now join 
the CV on this basis and invite their membership. 

Recently the WCU forwarded its annual contribution 
of $100 to the CB Expansion Fund, This sum was 
voted by a triennial convention of the organization some 
years ago and has been renewed by succeeding meetings. 


It Can Be Done 


MONG the features of the business sessions of 

the St. Louis CV convention was the conference 
devoted to Social Justice Review on Tuesday afternoon, 
August 25th. Fr. Victor T. Suren, of St. Louis, the 
principal speaker, paid tribute to the journal as one of 
the outstanding publications of its kind. His remarks 
were substantiated by Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, 
Bishop of Fargo, who likewise participated in the dis- 
cussion. 

‘We must educate ourselves regarding the social 
problem,” Bishop Muench declared, “through the read- 
ing of Social Justice Review and then impart this edu- 
cation to others. Subscribe to Social Justice Review for 
your individual self first; next, present it as a Christmas 
gift to others—subscribe for the libraries in your home’ 
districts—try to get Social Justice Review on news- 
stands.” 

A few of our organizations have carried out the in- 
structions of the conference, notably the Volksverein of 
Philadelphia. Through this federation’s efforts Social 
Justice Review has been placed on newsstands and is 
sold in a number of churches. A minimum of 30 copies 
are disposed of each month by Mr. Louis J. Gabriele at 
his downtown newsstand, for example. The churches 
where the largest number of copies are sold are St. Boni- 
face, St. Francis de Sales, St. Ludwig, and St. Aloysius. 
Reporting on the sale in Philadelphia, the Volksverein’s 
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president, Mr. Charles F. Gerhard, asserts that about 
a hundred copies are sold each month exclusive of sub- 
scriptions. At the same time he placed an order for 
three-year subscriptions in behalf of a high school and 
a convent, and a one-year subscription for a priest in 
a neighboring community. 

Philadelphia’s experience should afford ample proof 
that where there is a will there is a way to sell Social 
Justice Review to members and non-members, men and 
women interested in the problems it treats. To other 
units and leagues we should like to ask: can you go 
and do likewise? 


Lagging 


UDGING from the returns of the past month, the 

campaign in behalf of the CB Emergency Fund has 
about played out. Only 20 gifts were received from 
March 18th to April 19th, amounting to $103.80. 
These bring to 548 and $3292.62 the contributions 
made in response to the appeal for aid addressed by the 
Bureau to members and friends of the CV last Novem- 
ber. 

Despite the reduction in the number of gifts the dis- 
tribution of “Guide Right’ and “The Name of God” 
continues apace. The past month saw the publication 
of yet another edition of 10,000 copies of the former 
pamphlet, and an edition of 5000 of the latter. The 
copies of “Guide Right’ distributed is now approach- 
ing the 160,000 mark, that of “The Name of God” 
50,000. 

It is our hope that particularly our societies which 
have not thus far contributed to the fund will respond 
by sending liberal donations. Only then can we keep 
pace with the demand by the men in service for these 
widely acclaimed publications. 


Convention Record Issued 


Ror the first time in history the proceedings of a 
Central Verein convention have been issued joint- 
ly with those of the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. The 
combined record of the 87th and 26th annual conven- 
tions of the men’s and women’s organizations respec- 
tively came from the press last month and copies have 
been mailed to all delegates and affiliated societies. Also 
to Life and Sustaining Members. 

Attractively bound in a red, white and blue cover, 
the proceedings occupy 262 pages. While there was 
some delay in preparing the accounts, the primary rea- 
son for the non-appearance of the proceedings until now 
was the unavoidable delay in the printing. As explained 
by Mr. Alphonse J. Matt, of the Wanderer Printing Co., 
St. Paul, in a letter to General Secretary Albert A. 
Dobie, instead of the typesetting being done as “‘fill-in”’ 
work, which saves the organization a substantial sum of 
money, it had to be set up as over-time work, due to a 
labor shortage. 

Because of the nature of the proceedings, however, 
there is no appreciable loss in value resulting from the 
delay in their publishing. The detailed record of the 
business sessions, the numerous suggestions for activi- 
ties, the transactions, recommendations, and decisions of 
the convention, the excerpts from addresses delivered at 


the many public functions all help to make of the rec- 
ord an exceptional reference book of particular value 
to officers of local societies in planning their programs. 
All features common to both the CV and the NCWU 
conventions are to be found in the fore part of the 
volume. The reports of the CV business session fol- 
low the joint account in those copies intended for the 
men’s groups, while the NCWU reports follow the 
general account in the copies sent to the women s dele- 
gates and societies. Reports of the youth sessions of 
both organizations are to be found in the rear of the 
book. 

It is to be hoped at least the officers of every associ- 
ated unit will do more than idly page through the pro- 
ceedings, but will study them carefully with an eye to 
carrying out the many suggestions contained therein. 


CB Friend in the News 


Ee rae newspapers in recent weeks have pub- 
lished information regarding the Most Rev. Ed- 
ward Profitllich, S.J., Apostolic Administrator of Es- 
thonia, who was taken prisoner by the Russians in 1941. 
It has been learned that the Archbishop is still alive in 
a Ural Mountain prison camp. 

Members of the CV have reason to remember Arch- 
bishop Profittlich, Esthonia’s first Archbishop. Twelve 
years ago the Central Bureau contributed $205 toward 
the printing of a catechism and prayerbook in the Es- 
thonian language, the first in modern times. Follow- 
ing publication of the work Msgr. Profittlich—he was 
not raised to the Hierarchy until 1936—wrote us: “By 
today’s mail I am sending you an Estnic catechism, the 
first book which it was possible to print because of your 
assistance. There is an edition of a thousand copies, 
costing 600 Estnic crowns, and of these we have al- 
ready placed 200 copies in the hands of the people.” 


St. Elizabeth’s and the War 


Mae indeed are the problems which have arisen 
at St. Elizabeth’s Settlement and Day Nursery in 
consequence of the war. Not only does the staff have 
increased responsibilities in view of various kinds of ra- 
tioning, but the institution is confronted with the major 
difficulty of lack of space. Whereas St Elizabeth’s, op- 
erated in St. Louis by the Central Bureau in the name 
of the CV since 1915, is equipped to care for about 80 
or 85 children a day, the average daily attendance re- 
mains around the hundred mark day after day, some- 
times rising to as high as 110. The only day on which 
any appreciable reduction in attendance is noticeable is 
Saturday, when some factories and plants at which the 
children’s parents are employed are closed. 

One of the older day nurseries and child settlements 
of its kind, St. Elizabeth’s has not become a “war nurs- 
ery.’ That is, it still functions, as always, for the chil- 
dren of mothers who are compelled by economic neces- 
sity to work. Many of these women are actually em- 
ployed in war industries, but that is not the determin- 
ing factor for accepting the children at St. Elizabeth’s 
Settlement. 

The overcrowded figures are reflected in the number 
of children to whom admittance has to be denied tor 
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want of room. During the month of March the appli- 
cations of 42 children had to be refused, with 31 ap- 
plications pending at the close of the month. Meals 
etved in March totalled 5386, of which 718 were pro- 
vided free of charge. A physician calls regularly to 
examine the children. The regular staff consists of 
eight full-time and one part-time workers, including 
three members of the Sisters of Notre Dame commu- 
nity, and a social worker. 


Reprints 


NCREASED demands for the greater number of 

Central Bureau Free Leaflets have necessitated the re- 
printing of a number of these publications within the 
past month. 


It is hardly news that another edition of ‘‘Guide 
Right” has been ordered, bringing to 163,000 the total 
number produced. Similarly, another 5000 copies of 
“The Name of God” were printed, bringing the total 
of this leaflet to 50,000. 


A revised edition of the ‘‘Guide for the Training of. 


Catholic Youth for Catholic Action’? also came from 
the press in April. Two pages were added, on “New 
Duties,” concerning the responsibilities of young men 
in the war effort and particularly the obligations of those 
at home to help in the winning of the war and in the 
period of post-war reconstruction. 

Other reprints include “Five Fundamental Points for 
the Order and Pacification of Human Society,” the new- 
est leaflet published only six weeks ago; “Credit Unions 
and Social Charity,” by Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench; 
“Catholics and Civil Liberty’; and “Christ and the So- 
cial Problem.” 


Wan ted 


ROM time to time we receive requests for back 

copies of Social Justice Review or its predecessor, 
Central-Blatt and Social Justice. For the most part these 
requests come from libraries, colleges and universities. 
On other occasions we are asked to supply entire vol- 
umes of the journal and even complete sets of all the 
issues published since 1908. 

Since orders of this kind have been filled for many 
years now, our stock of back issues is being depleted and 
certain numbers we are unable to supply at all. For this 
reason we would ask our members who do not keep the 
journal on file to send us their back issues, especially of 
earlier years. Stray issues will be just as much appreci- 
ated as complete volumes. In this way we shall be able 
to place our monthly in more libraries. It is a tribute 
to its excellence that the number of requests for former 
volumes and issues has markedly increased in recent 
years. 

A few weeks ago a request for a complete set of 
Gentral-Blatt and Social Justice Review was received 
from Fr. Matthew Schumacher, C.S.C., of St. Mary’s 
College, Notre Dame, Ind. We wete able to furnish 
him all but the following issues which he is particu- 
lary anxious to secure. These are: Volume 2, Nos. 1 
and 9; Volume 8, No. 10; Volume 9, No. 9; Volume 
©11, Nos. 10 and 11. 


We Are All One in Christ 


O!§ outstanding interest among the papers presented 
at the regional conference sponsored in St. Paul 
by the CV of Minnesota Institute for Social Studies on 
March 21st was that of Fr. Arno Gustin, O.S.B. Sub- 
stituting for Fr. Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., who was 
injured in a fall and was unable to attend, Fr. Arno 
spoke on the Mass and the Blessed Sacrament as the 
“Bond of Charity, Sacrament of Unity.” 
_ The speaker drew freely on the symbolism as found 
in the epistles of St. Paul, to illustrate the truth that 
all Christians are one in Christ, just as the wheat—al- 
though composed of many kernels—becomes united in 
bread, while the grapes, being crushed and fermented, 
become one in the wine. In like manner, he continued, 
our lives as individuals must be spent in such intimate 
union with Christ that through him we become mem- 
bers of one another—an intimate communion of Chris- 
tians which is at once the greatest and the only perma- 
nent basis of communal and world order and peace. 
The conference, also addressed by Fr. Martin Schit- 
ber, O.S.B., director of the Institute, Mrs. Susan Eisele 
and Mr. Emerson Hynes, had for its theme “Papal Mile- 
stones for Peace.” 


Military Welfare Work 


Eyevise requested from us the price of ‘Guide 
Right,” a private stationed in a general hospital at 
San Francisco states: 

“Being in the service, I appreciate how valuable the 
booklet is. A mortician in civil life, and hence a public 
servant, I wish to continue to help my friends who are 
soon to enter the service.” 


Published twice monthly for the information of 
the parishioners of St..Charles Parish, Detroit, V7gil 
now serves the purpose of carrying the home news to 
those serving in the armed forces. Writing from Aus- 
tralia early in February a member of our expeditionary 
force states: 

“By granting us fellows your moral support in the 
shape of the V7gil, and other reading matter, you are 
truly helping us over the rough spots, so please con- 
tinue to send the paper as it means so much to us to 
be kept informed of parish activities, etc.” 

Other letters of similar content were written in New 
Guinea, North Africa and the Canal Zone. 

This remailing service is conducted by Mr. John N. 
Jantz, a well known member of the CV. At times CB 
leaflets acommpany the parish paper on its mission. 


There came to us in one mail delivery two letters 
from chaplains, one of whom writes from overseas and 
the other from a large induction center in the Middle 
West. 

“We have exhausted our supply of ‘Guide Right,’ the 
latter informs us, ‘and would appreciate it very much 
if you could send us another consignment. It is a 
splendid leaflet, and I feel it is a splendid work to dis- 
tribute copies to the men.” 

The message from overseas reads: “Last year I had 
occasion to distribute several hundred of your excellent 
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pamphlet ‘Guide Right.’ If at all possible, I would 
like to procure about one thousand copies at this time, 
provided the publication is still available. Although 
our resources are very limited, we could take up a col- 
lection among the boys to cover whatever payment is 
required.” 

Lhe writer finally says: ““At this station, covering 
many miles of outposts, etc., we have several Catholic 
chaplains, who also desire to benefit by these little 
booklets. Any consideration you may show us at this 
time will be deeply appreciated and remembered in 
our prayers.” 

Almost every request for copies of “Guide Right’ is 
accompanied by a commendation of our brochure. “I 
have just come to this camp,” writes a chaplain, “and 
wish to make available to the men as much sound Catho- 
lic moral teaching as possible. Your pamphlet is rec- 
ommended as the best of its kind.” 


The following acknowledgment came to us from a 
chaplain with a division of field artillery: 

“We thank you for the pamphlets you have sent us. 
I am sure that such excellent reading material has done 
much good among the men in our armed forces.” 


NCWU Bond Sales 


jecom all sides come reports of bond sales under 
the sponsorship of societies and leagues affiliated 
with either the CV or the NCWU. Not only are our 
members purchasing war savings bonds and stamps in- 
dividually, but they are promoting their sales on a so- 
ciety basis. 

During the week beginning March 1st the CWU of 
Missouri conducted a “war bond week.” In St. Louis 
a Government stand located on a busy downtown corner 
was turned over to the women for that week. The sales 
of bonds and stamps during the period amounted to 
$50,700, including $35,525 disposed of at this “Little 
White House,” as the stand is called. 

Another affiliate of the NCWU, the New York City 
section, sells bonds and stamps to members at the 
monthly meetings and at a few other times. Up to 
February 18th a total of $80,747.85 had been disposed 
of, although this figure does not represent the complete 
total. 

We would wish to learn more of the extent of war 
bond sales and campaigns sponsored by the men’s so- 
cieties. 


Queen of Peace Pilgrimage 


SoM NG unusual as regards religious exercises 
is being arranged for the month of May by the 
Quincy, Ill., District League in conjunction with the 
local pastors. On seven different days a Queen of Peace 
Pilgrimage will be conducted in as many different 
churches of the city and environs. 

An hour of prayer will be the schedule for the first 
six services, with a solemn High Mass being planned for 
the seventh, on Memorial Day. All Catholics of the 
area have been invited to participate and have been 
asked to march in procession from their parish churches 
to the church where the particular service is taking place. 


The first six services will be held in the evenings be- 
ginning at 7:30 o'clock; the seventh will of course be 
in the morning. As announced by Mr. John Hanfland, 
president of the Quincy League, the dates and places 
are as follows: May 4th, St. Boniface Church; May 7th, 
St. Rose Church; May 13th, St. Mary’s Church; May 
16th, St. Peter’s Church; May 21st, St. Francis Church; 
May 25th, St. John’s Church; and Sunday, May 30th, St. 
Anthony’s Church. The latter Church is situated about 
four miles from the city of Quincy proper, so that the 
pilgrimage idea can be carried out quite successfully 
on this day. 

Arranging religious events of this kind for victory 
and peace was one of the major recommendations of 
the St. Louis CV convention. We would heartily en- 
courage other leagues and branches to sponsor similar 
services, either during May, the month of the Queen 
of Peace, or during June, the month of her Divine ‘Son, 
the Prince of Peace. 


From Many Fronts 


ERIOUS attempts are being made to revitalize the 

Chicago District League of the CU of Illinois. A 
reorganization meeting was conducted on April 5th at 
which representatives from St Augustine's, St. Martin’s, 
St. Michael’s, and St. Benedict's Parishes were present, 
as reported to us. Mr. Joseph B. Engelmeyer, president 
of the State Branch, was also in attendance; the presi- 
dent of the District group is Mr. Walter Jungblut. Ar- 
rangements were completed for a second assembly to 
take place in St. Michael’s Parish in June, in conjunc- 
tion with the local Western Catholic Union branch ses- 
sion. 


The Allegheny County section of the CV of Pennsyl- 
vania conducted its quarterly meeting in St. Augustine’s 
Parish auditorium, Lawrenceville, on March 21st. Prin- 
cipal event of the afternoon was the address by Mr. 
Charles A. Madden, on ‘The Holy Father’s Five-Point 
Peace Plan.” Fr. Paul M. Lackner, of Pittsburgh, has 
consented to serve as spiritual director of the federa- 
tion. He and the president of the State Branch, Mr. 
F. Wm. Kersting, addressed the meeting, as did Mr. 
John Eibeck, former president of the CV. The mem- 
bers voted a contribution of $23.25 for the Central Bu- 
reau Expansion Fund, and sent $2.55, the proceeds of 
a penny collection, for the Emergency Fund. 


What might be called a semi-regional conference took 
place in Syracuse, N. Y., on April 4th, following an 
executive meeting at which plans for this year’s State 
Branch convention were made. The conference, at- 
tended by both men and women, was addressed by Mr. 
Philip H. Donnelly, of Rochester, who explained the 
peace program as outlined by the Holy Father. Mr. 
Richard F. Hemmerlein, president of the CV of New 
York, presided. 


Some 200 men and women were on hand for the 
quarterly meeting of the Northwestern Districts, CU 
and CWU of Arkansas, held in Charleston on April 
11th. Sacred Heart Church was the scene of the cus- 
tomary Benediction services prior to the session. The 
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assembly itself got under way with the address of Fr. 
Alphonse Mueller, ©.S:Bi, the pastor. Benedictine 
Fathers Eugene Knoff, Anthony Schroeder and Edward 
Chrisman then discussed a number of resolutions adopt- 
ed by the St. Louis convention of the NCWU. Other 
addresses were made by Mrs. John Werner, president 
of the women’s group, Mrs. John Willems, State Branch 
president, and Fr. George Strassner, O.S.B. An ora- 
torical contest for young men was won by Mr. Walter 
_ Nolte. A feature of the meeting was the open forum 
following the speeches, devoted to the youth question 
and led by Fr. George. Separate business sessions for 
the men and women were conducted at the close of the 
mass meeting. 


Recent meetings of the Quincy IIl., District League 
have been concerned with preparations for the Queen 
of Peace Pilgrimage to be conducted during the month 
of May. Arrangements for this event are announced 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Continuing its custom of devoting a substantial part 
of each monthly meeting to a consideration of a St. 
Louis convention resolution, the Rochester, N. Y., Fed- 
eration discussed “‘historical study’ at its April meeting 
and “international law’ at the March assembly. This 
practice is to be highly recommended to other district 


groups. 


An elaborate patriotic rally was sponsored by the 
Volksverein of Philadelphia at its hall on April 11th. 
Guest speakers were Lieutenant-Commander T. L. En- 
twistle, Fr. Charles Forsythe, O.S.B., an army chaplain, 
and Fr. John G. Fallon, director of Benedict Service 
Club, NCCS of the USO. Commander Entwistle dis- 
cussed submarine warfare; Fr. Charles, of Denver, Colo- 
tado, recounted the “Experiences of an Army Chap- 
lain,” and Fr. Fallon outlined the workings of the USO. 
The latter congratulated the Volksverein for having 
made available copies of ‘Guide Right” to men calling 
at the Service Club. Brief addresses in conclusion were 
made by Miss Evelyn Sutton, member of the Women’s 
Council of Defense, and Mr. Charles F. Gerhard, presi- 
dent of the Volksverein. 

The organization has enjoyed considerable success 
with its policy of bringing together men in service who 
are from the same city and stationed in the same camp, 
whether known to one another or not. 


Jubilee 

AITHFUL member of the Central Verein for long 

years, the Holy Cross Society of Parkston, S. D., 
celebrated the golden jubilee of its founding on March 
7th. The organization, once a member of the now dis- 
banded CV State Branch of South Dakota, is at present 
a direct affiliate, while also belonging to the Cath. Aid 
Association of Minnesota. 

Noteworthy is it that no fewer than 18 new members 
were admitted on the jubilee day, bringing the total 
membership to 78. This augurs well for the future of 
the group. Founded on March 17, 1893, the Holy 
Cross Society has Fr. P. N. Scheiet as its spiritual di- 
rector and Mr. Jacob Sommer as president. 


Quarterly Meetin g 


PROGRESS on the burse for seminarians in the Dio- 

cese of Hartford, established by the CV and CWU 
of Connecticut, was reported at the spring quarterly 
meeting of the Branch, held April 11th in the YMCA 
hall, Waterbury. Fr. Joseph P. Rewinkel, the chair- 
man, announced that a bank account had. been opened 
to receive contributions for this purpose. 

The delegates approved a motion to contribute $25 
to the Central Bureau for the. publication of ‘Guide 
Right.” It was further agreed to suspend the per capita 
tax for all members in the armed forces. Among the 
reports was that of the treasurer showing a balance of 
$278.93 on hand, and that of Mr. William H. Siefen 
regarding the forthcoming national convention. 

After accepting the invitation of the Hartford socie- 
ties to hold their annual convention in that city on June 
6th, the delegates asked that Fr. Anthony M. Kaicher, 
spiritual director, be empowered to draft preliminary 
sketches of the convention resolutions. A penny col- 
lection taken up among the members yield $4.44. The 
pastor of St. Cecilia’s Parish, Waterbury, Fr. Peter J. 
Cuny, welcomed the delegates and led the recitation of 
the prayers. 


N ecrology 


Wee of 91 years in the service of God, 
friend and leader of the Central Verein, the ven- 
erable Rt. Rev. Msgr. Gallus Bruder, of New York 
City, died on April 13th. The funeral service, which 
took place three days later, was attended by hundreds 
of prelates and priests, including Auxiliary Bishops 
Stephen J. Donahue and Francis A. McIntyre, and the 
Vicar General, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph P. Donahue, P.A. 

Seven years ago, in 1936, it was Msgr. Brudet’s rare 
privilege to celebrate the diamond jubilee of his ordi- 
nation. The pastor of St. Joseph’s Parish, New York, 
since 1911, the deceased had been pastor of the Church 
of the Nativity, in Poughkeepsie, for 33 years previous- 
ly. He was created a domestic prelate by Pope Benedict 
XV in 1914. 

Msgr. Bruder was born in 1851, four years before 
the Central Verein was founded. His interest in our 
organization never wavered and he was ever ready to 
lend a helping hand to the promotion of any activity 
the CV or its New York sections were interested in. Re- 
markably active for one of his years, the deceased was 
honorary spiritual director of the New York City CV 
federation at the time of his death. He was likewise 
interested in the affairs of the NCWU. 

Born in Sasbach, Amt Anhern, Baden, Germany, 
Msgr. Bruder came to the United States at the age of 
18. He studied for the priesthood at St. Vincent's Arch- 
abbey, in Latrobe, Pa., under the Benedictines. He was 
ordained on August 24, 1876, by Most Rev. John 
Loughlin, first Bishop of Brooklyn. 

The funeral mass was celebrated by a close friend of 
the deceased, Rt. Rev. John A. Nageleisen, rector of the 
Leo House. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis X. Wastl, pastor of St. John 
the Evangelist Parish, Philadelphia, died suddenly on 
Passion Sunday, at the age of 79. Widely known for his 
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social service efforts, the deceased founded the St. Fran- 
cis Home for Incurables and a similar institution for 
convalescents in Darby, Pa. 

A domestic prelate since 1923, Msgr. Wastl encour- 
aged the Central Bureau and helped it in many ways 1n 
former years. 


Miscellany 


LDEST of the CV State Branches, the Connecticut 

section will conduct its 56th annual convention in 
Hartford on June 6th. Representatives of societies from 
that city tendered an invitation to the Branch at the 
recent quarterly meeting in Waterbury. 

The CU of Illinois will probably conduct its con- 
vention in conjunction with the national meeting in 
Springfield., On April 4th executives of the CV and 
CWU of New York met in Syracuse to discuss plans 
for the Labor Day convention scheduled for Elmira. 
Officers of the Minnesota Branch have announced the 
cancellation of this year’s convention. 


Like her father and mother before her, Miss Augusta 
Spaeth remembered the needs of the missionaries in 
her will. A generous benefactor of the needy in life, 
Miss Spaeth, who died in Decatur, Il., on Holy Thurs- 
day of last year, was one of the older children of the 
late Mr. and Mrs. Anton Spaeth. She had taught music 
at a local college for a number of years, having been a 
gifted organist. 

From her estate the Central Bureau has now received 
$2915, the money to be used, largely at the discretion 
of the Director, for a wide variety of mission and 
charitable purposes, in accordance with the deceased's 
wishes. 


Happily, a number of our societies and leagues still 
cling to the custom of inviting guest speakers from afar 
to address their meetings, conventions, etc. The cus- 
tom is praiseworthy and should be adopted not because 
the local community cannot produce speakers of merit, 
but because it stimulates interest in “the other side of 
the mountain” and provides an opportunity for an in- 
terchange of opinion. 

On March 14th Mr. Joseph Matt, K.S.G., of St. Paul, 
Minn., Chairman of the CV Committee on Social Ac- 
tion, participated in a meeting of this character, address- 
ing the annual Communion Breakfast of the Holy Name 
Society of Fargo, N. D. Mr. Matt, editor of The 
Wanderer, spoke on the causes of the present world 
revolution. Included among the other addresses were 
the remarks of Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop 
of Fargo, and Rt. Rev. Msgr. William T. Mulloy, pas- 
tor of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Fargo. 


With commendable regularity the New York City 
Branch of the NCWU annually remembers a num- 
ber of deceased priests and laymen, notable for the ser- 
vices they rendered both the national and local branch- 
es of the NCWU and the CV, by having Masses said 
for the repose of their souls. 

Thus the March meeting of the New York organiza- 
tion decided to have the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 


offered for the late Msgr. Schlatter and Frs. Joseph 
Staub, Simon Peter Hoffmann, Albert Mayer, and Al- 
bert Regensburg, O.M.C. Nor were laymen forgotten; 
masses are to be said in the Chapel of St. Elizabeth 
House for the late Mr. Joseph Frey, one-time President 
of the CV, and Judge Peter Hatting. 

The dead have claim on our gratitude; they still de- 
pend on our charity, to what extent in individual cases, 
is not known to us. But this we do know: they are 
grateful for the assistance we grant them while in 
need of it. 


Occasionally a group of men’s societies in a particu- 
lar parish sponsor a Communion breakfast to which the 
membership, or at least the officers, of all other paro- 
chial societies are invited. In this way a closer bond 
of unity is achieved and the members of the different 
groups become better acquainted with the purposes and 
objectives of the other organizations. 

Such an assembly was that held in St. Henry’s Par- 
ish, Philadelphia, on March 28th. The Holy Family 
Society, the St. Henry’s Benevolent Society, the Kolp- 
ing Society and the Holy Name Society were all repre- 
sented and an officer of every organization addressed the 
breakfast. Fr. Valentin Kellner, O.S.A., celebrated the 
Mass and preached the sermon. The Volksverein, CV 
federation, was represented by Mr. Carl Sippel, who 
explained the aims and program of the CV. 


Acknowledging receipt of a donation, consisting of 
a number of smaller gifts, Most Rev. P. Rogan, Vicar 
Apostolic of Bueau, British Cameroons, West Africa, 
writes us: 

“You are quite experienced war-time travelers now! 
I do not know how many times you have ventured the 
Cameroons passage and won through, but I do know 
that I am very grateful to you all for coming to see us 
so often—and during such dangerous times! And this 
time you have brought quite a number of friends with 
you whom you wish to introduce to us! Were they 
not afraid to undertake such a journey with the world 
in such a state of destructive disorganization? I think, 
several among the travelers have made the Cameroons 
trip several times. Others I do not recognize, but I 
assure you ‘All are Welcome’! ! ! It appears to me 
Cameroons is becoming quite a pilgrimage with some 
of its good generous souls, they come so often!” 


No fewer than 111 men and one woman, members of 
Sacred Heart Parish, of Muenster, Texas, were with the 
armed forces of the nation at the end of 1942. The an- 
nual report of the pastor to the parishioners records two 
fatalities in action and one seaman listed as missing. 
It appears desirable that this mode of registering the 
military services of parishioners should be generally 
adopted. 


Plans are being made in New York City for the 
commemoration of the golden jubilee of Fr. Joseph 
Assmuth as a member of the Society of Jesus. The cele- 
bration will be held May 9th in honor of the Kolping 
Society’s director. The presidents of both the CV and 
the NCWU are included among the honorary com- 
mittees, 


DAS SOZIALE APOSTOLAT 


EUCHARISTIE UND ARBEIT. 
Bx tiefer Denker und bedeutender Apologet 


unserer Zeit ist der Jesuitenpater Erich Przy- 
wara aus Ungarn. Unter seinen Publikationen 
gibt es ein kleines Buch mit dem Titel ,,Eucha- 
ristie und Arbeit.” Wir wollen daraus einige det 
schonsten und wertvollsten Satze herausheben. Pa- 
ter Przywara betont einleitend, wir Christen miiss- 
ten so viel Arbeit leisten, als wir Gnade empfan- 
gen hatten. Das sei wohl fiir die Tragen nieder- 
schmetternd, aber emporhebend fiir den Uner- 
midlichen. 

,,Nicht zu siissem Schwelgen als bequemes Ru- 
hekissen gibt Gott seine Gnade: ein Feuerbrand 
ist sie, brennend in Herz und Hianden, bis in der 
Schmiede mannlichen Willens die heilige Tat der 
Arbeit gehammert wird, ein Michaelsschwert, das 
blitzend die Schlachten Gottes schlagt.”’ 

Die Werke 6fters kommunizierender Menschen 
mussen Werke Christi werden, ,,nicht fromme 
Anmutungen allein, hochfliegende Gedanken, 
schonpolierte Vorsatze.”” ,,Wenn es wahr ist, 
dass durch die heilige Kommunion Christus in 
unsre Seele kommt, —- — wenn es wahr ist, dass 
wir im Zeitalter der Ofteren, ja taglichen Kom- 
munion stehen, welche Manner voll des Herrn 
miussen da erstehen! 

Wie muss die heilige Arbeitskraft der Katho- 
liken die der Nichtkatholiken turmhoch wtberra- 
gen, die ja nur Brosamen vom Tisch der Gnaden 
erhaschen! 

Wie miissen alle Aergernisse schwinden aus 
den katholischen Familien! 

Wie miissen herrlich bliihen die grossen katho- 
lischen Organisationen! 

Wie muss die Bruderliebe makellos erstrahlen 
im katholischen Lager! 

Wie miissen staunen die Volker der Erde tiber 
den himmelstiirmenden Arbeitseifer der Jiinger 
des Herrn! 

Wie muss sich das Angesicht der Erde erneu- 
ern im Sonnenlicht des Heilandes! Geschieht 
das?” Und er schliesst die Mahnung an: 

Lass Christus in dir leben, leben durch uner- 
miidete Arbeit, durch eine Arbeitsfreudigkeit, 
die vor nichts zuriickscheut! — — Christus als der 
in tiefster Verborgenheit der Eucharistie allmach- 
tig wirkende Gott will, dass unser Wirken nach 


_ seinem Bilde héchste Kraft einige mit hochster 
Demut. 


Und von dieser christlichen Demut bei all un- 


serm Arbeiten schreibt P. Przywara noch weiter: 
» Wie der ewige Gott alles in der Welt wirkt und 
doch unsichtbar bleibt, wie der eucharistische 
Christus das Seelenleben der ganzen Menschheit 
leitet und befruchtet und doch von Keinem ge- 
sehen wird: so soll auch die ‘eucharistische’ Seele 
mit ihrem prunkenden Ich untergehen in ihrem 
Werk. Es ist nicht Sache des Christen, durch seine 
Arbeit fiir sich Reklame zu machen. Er gleicht 
dem Samenkorn, das sterbend den Halm empor- 
treibt: das Werk lebt, der Wirker stirbt.” 

Wunderbare Worte prigt der ungarische 
Schriftsteller da, wo er den Christen schildert, 
der in Christo lebt und arbeitet. Er schreibt: 

In der Kraft des in thm lebenden und wit- 
kenden Christus ist der Christ ein geschickter Ar- 
beiter oder Handwerker, der immer riistiger fort- 
schreitet in verfeinerter Arbeit und verbesserter 
Arbeitsart; ist er ein hellképfiger Kaufmann, der 
nicht ruht, bis er die vorteilhaftesten Handels- 
wege gefunden hat; ist er ein kiihner und unermi- 
deter Forscher, der vor der Gefahrlichkeit keines 
Forschungsweges zuriickscheut, der ewigen Wahr- 
heit nach, die aller irdischen Wahrheit Ursonne 
ist, — — der nicht an glanzender Oberflache 
haftet und, leicht zufrieden, tonende Phrasen po- 
saunt, sondern ewig unzufrieden mit dem Errich- 
ten, in immer tiefere Tiefen mit blutenden Han- 
den hinabgrabt, unbekiimmert um Kopfschiitteln 
und Aburteilen einer seichten Volksmenge; ist er 
ein leben- und liebespriihender Kiinstler, der je- 
dem Stoff, und sei es der abstossendste, das Leuch- 
ten ewigen Lichtes entringen kann, der mit seiner 
Zeit betend und blutend neue Bahnen weist tiber 
die Zeit, ein einsamer Prophet; ist er ein Fuhrer 
seines Volkes voll hoher Gedanken und doch 
kiihlster Kleinarbeit, voll Liebe zu seinem Volke 
und doch ein kalter Kenner seiner Schwachen und 
Beschranktheiten.” — — 

Die Aussenarbeit der Katholiken soll zeitlich 
universal sein. Die eucharistische Aussenarbeit 
kennt keinen Unterschied der Zeiten. Sie weiss, 
dass keine Zeit ideal gut und keine Zeit extrem 
schlecht ist, dass keine Zeit nur Aufstieg und kei- 
ne nur Abstieg ist. Sie freut sich von Herzen 
ihrer Zeit, und riistige Arbeitshande streckt sie thr 
entgegen, und fréhlich wie Glockenklang hallt ihr 
Meisselhieb, der aus késtlichem Marmorblock ein 
neues Christusbild herausschlagt. Dabei ist sie 
sich wohl aller Harten und Verworrenheiten die- 
ser Zeit bewusst; aber gerade darum ist ja thre 
Arbeit so notwendig, und gerade darum ringt sie 
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so unermiidet, weil dem widerspenstigen Mat- 
mor auch das schénste Bildnis entsteigt. Aus der 
Nacht des Chaos spriihte das Licht des ersten 
Schépfungsmorgens, und aus der Nacht des Kar- 
freitagmittags leuchtete die Sonne der Erlosung 
... So steht der in und durch Christus lebende 
Christ herrlich da wie ein Titan, aufjubelnd uber 
jedes Weltding und jede Weltzeit, weil er ewiges 
Leben hetausschachten kann aus ihren miachtig- 
sten Tiefen ... Nur er, in der Fille dieser Kraft 
und Arbeit, vermag die Grésse dessen zu ahnen, 
der in tiberquellendem Reichtum dieses wunder- 
volle Weltall geschaffen. 

Die eucharistische Aussenarbeit ist —- — so 
fiihrt der geniale Ordensmann weiter aus — — 
eingeordnet. ,,Gerade weil sie bereit ist fur jeg- 
lichen Arbeitsgegenstand mit jeglicher Arbeitsart 
zu jeder Arbeitszeit, ist es ihr mdglich, gerade 
das Arbeitsecklein zu finden, wo sie stark und ste- 
tig als ein Glied der Ganzen wirken kann . 
wie Christus, da er auf Erden wandelte, mit dem 
kleinen Palastina sich begniigte und die weite 
Welt seinen Aposteln und ihren Nachfolgern 
liberliess . . . so ist es letzte und tiefste Eigenart 
eucharistischer Aussenarbeit, sich einzuordnen in 
das Ganze, unbektimmert darum, ob nicht gerade 
dieser Arbeitsposten nichts anderes ist als ein frei- 
williges Lebendigbegrabensein, auf dass das Gan- 
ze lebe . . . Arbeit in Einordnung bedeutet darum 
gerade fiir die Edelsten ein stetes Selbstvergessen 
bis zu vollstandigster Selbstvernichtung. Ueber 
dem herrlichen Arbeitsgipfel ihrer universalen Ar- 
beit erhebt sich der Kreuzgipfel von Golgotha. 
Aus dem Kreuzesopfer von Golgotha, aus den 
Blutstr6men der Christenverfolgungen erstieg die 
hdchste und weiteste Organisation der Welt, die 
Kirche, und allzeit fordert ihr Gedeihen blutige 
Schlachtopfer der K6rper und unblutige, aber 
schwerere Brandopfer der Seelen. 

In einem letzten Kapitel dieses goldenen 
Buchleins, tiberschrieben: ,,Arbeitsgemeinschaft”’ 
spornt der Verfasser die Christenheit vor allem 
zur opfervollen Eintracht an. Ho6ren wir auf sei- 
ne késtlichen Worte! ,,Arbeitsgemeinschaft for- 
dert selbstlose Anerkennung tberragender, selb- 
stindiger Wege wandelnder Geistesgrdsse. Eine 
Gemeinschaft, in der eine gewisse traditionelle 
Mittelmassigkeit alle frische Initiative erstickte, 
ware das Gegenteil eines ,,Leibes Christi.” Die 
Streitigkeiten, die aus der Meinungsverschieden- 
heit solcher selbstandiger Geister mit der mittel- 
massigen Mehrheit entstehen, sind nicht zu besei- 
tigen durch Erdriickung jener, sondern durch Er- 
ziehung der mittelmassigen Mehrheit zu selbstlo- 


sem Verstandnis und demiitiger Unterordnung. 
Es ist ja nur das natiirliche Gesetz der Tragheit, 
was diese Mehrheit zu hartnackigem Widerstand 
gegen die neuen Bahnbrecher veranlasst. Es ist 
der natiirliche Widerwille vor dem miuhsamen 
Umlernen, der natiirliche Hang des Alltagsmen- 
schen zum ruhigen Gewissen des Erworbenen. 
Was sollen wir kirchentreuen Katholiken tun?” 
Es ist — — sagt P. Przywara — — die harte und 
unerbittliche Forderung eucharistischen Arbeits- 
gemeinschaft an die Mehrheit der Alltagschristen, 
sich ehrfiirchtig zu beugen vor dem rastlosen Auf- 
wirtsstreben derer, die durch das morsche Gerdll 
alter Zeiten neuen Zeiten die Wege bahnen, ih- 
nen hilfreich die Hande zu bieten zu demiitigem 
Helferdienst, und riicksichtslosen Krieg zu fiih- 
ren gegen den natiirlichen Neid, der tief bohrt 
im eigenen Herzen. ,,Wir sollen uns fiir’s h6ch- 
ste Opferleben und Sihneleiden fiir die siindigen 
Mitmenschen, fiir die treueste Nachfolge Christi 
bereithalten.” Das crucifige der Volksmasse vor 
dem Pratorium des Pilatus wird jedem als Gruss 
entgegenschallen, der aus heiliger Seelenpflicht 
nicht die Wege aller geht. Die hdhere Geistes- 
begabung ohne eine hdhere Opferfahigkeit ist 
dem Untergang nahe. Diese hohere Opferfahig- 
keit aber muss wieder ausmiinden in eine hdhere 
Liebe fiir die verfolgende Mehrheit . . . Das ist 
der Geist Christi fiir diese auserwahlten Seelen, 
dass sie zu der Hohe ihres Geistesblickes sich er- 
graben eine Tiefe unendlicher Opfer- und Sterbe- 
fahigkeit, ein bestandiges Gethsemana und Gol- 
gatha, und dass sie sich erweitern eine Weite un- 
endlicher Liebe und Gite fiir ihre verstandnislo- 
sen und neidischen Verfolger. Nur von der Héhe 
des Kreuzes kénnen sie ersteigen die Berge neuer 
Zeiten, nur mit ihrem Herzblut kénnen sie das 
Saatkorn neuer Welten befruchten zur Reife. Nur 
in der Kraft des Kreuzes kénnen sie Arme 
gutigen Verstehens breiten zu allen Menschen. 


Fuhrer sein, heisst liebend sterben und sterbend 


lieben.” 
ea Dr. J. FURGER 


Vor Allem muss eine gute Disciplin dafiir wa- 
chen, dass alle 6ffentlichen Beamten 
durch eigne strenge Sitten die 6f- 
fentliche Sitte unterstitzen, in wel- 
chen Beziehungen noch jetzt die unverzeihliche 
frihere Frivolitat und Disciplinlosigkeit herrscht. 
Wo kann Sitte bestehen, wenn der vetbrecherische 
Offentliche Beamte seine Amtsgewalt behilt! 


Welcker. St. L. 


aoe Ne ee 
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Offerings for the Holy Father 


(Qe amounting to $494 were received by April 
10th from 220 societies and members of the We 
intended for the Peter’s Pence offering for the Holy 
Father. The money was contributed in response to the 


letter addressed to affiliated units by General Secretary 
Albert A. Dobie. ; 


_ By far the greater amount was contributed by societies 
in Minnesota, the 47 donations from that State totaling 
$127. New York and Pennsylvania are tied for sec- 
ond, the former having 31 and $71, the latter 34 and 
$71. Missouri and Wisconsin are tied for fourth, with 
19 and $51, and 21 and $51 respectively. Donations 
have also been received from nine other States. The 
complete list, by States, is published herewith, in the 
order in which the gifts were received. Unless other- 
wise indicated the offering is for $2, the amount re- 
quested in the general secretary's letter. The names of 
the donors follow: 


Arkansas: Br. No. 652, CK of A, Ft. Smith; Br. No. 
994, CK of A, Conway; St. Joseph Society, Ft. Smith; 
Br. No. 79, CK of A, Little Rock; St. Joseph Society, 
ibe St. Joseph’s Verein, Morrilton. Total: 6 
an : 


California: St. Boniface Benev. Society, San Jose; 
St. Joseph’s Unt. Verein, San Francisco; St. Francis 
Benev. Society, Oakland. Total: 3 and $6. 


Connecticut: St. Peter’s Society, New Britain; St. 
Joseph Benev. Society, Bridgeport; St. Mary’s Cath. 
Club, Meriden; St. Boniface Society, Meriden. Total: 
4 and $8 

Illinois: Br. No. 2, WCU, Springfield; St. Elizabeth 
H. N. Society, E. St. Louis; Ct. No. 61, COF, Wilmette; 
St. John’s H. N. Society. Joliet; Br. No. 21, WCU. Jo- 
liet; St. Henry’s H. N. Society, E. St. Louis; St. Mar- 
tin’s H. N. Society, Chicago; Br. No. 61, WCU, Chicago; 
St. Joseph Br. No. 20, WCU, Ottawa: St. Benedict’s H. 
N. Society. Chicago; St. Marv’s H. N. Society, Quincy; 
Frank X. Mangold, Chicago; $1; Ct. No. 359, COF, Chi- 
cago; St. Joseph’s Men’s Society, Beckemeyer; Br. No. 
74, WCU, Chicago; Br. No. 14, WCU, E. St. Louis; Ct. 
No. 528, COF, Chicago; St. Joseph Society, Carlyle; 
Br. No. 134, WCU, Lincoln; St. Francis Society, Ot- 
tawa: St.. Augustine Benev. Society, Chicago; Ct. No. 
245, COF, Elgin. Total: 22 and $43. 

Indiana: St. Celestine Society, Celestine, $4; St. 
Peter’s H. N. Society, Ft. Wayne; St. Joseph Aid So- 
cietv, St. Meinrad; St. Boniface Men’s Society, La- 
fayette: St. Henrv’s Benev. Society, Evansville; St. 
Stenhen’s Societv, South Bend: St. Francis Aid Society, 
Indianapolis. Total: 7 and $16. 

Kansas: St. Joseph’s Men’s Sodalitv, Marienthal: St. 
Joseph Societv. Andale: Sacred Heart Benev. Societv, 
Colwich: St. Marcus Men’s Society, Colwich. Total: 
4 and $8. 

Minnesota: CV State Branch, $26; St. Jacobus So- 
ciety, Minneapolis; St. Anthony Benev. Society, Wat- 
kins; St. Joseph Unt. Verein, New Ulm; St. Francis de 
Sales Society, St. Paul; Cath. City Federation, St. Paul; 
St. Lawrence Benev. Society, Faribault; St. Joseph 
Benev. Society, Minneapolis; St. Joseph Society, Sleepy 
Bye; St. Wendelin Society, Minneapolis; St. Peter So- 
ciety, St. Peter; St. Michael’s Society, Madison; St. 
Boniface Benev. Society, Minneapolis; St. Lucas So- 
ciety, Hampton; St. Joseph Men’s Society, Richmond; 
Ss. Peter and Clemens Society, St. Paul; St. Joseph 
Society. St. Michael; St. Kilian Society, Wilmont; St. 
Michael’s Society, Morgan; St. John’s Society, New 
Prague: St. John’s Society, Shakopee; St. Thomas So- 
ciety. Clements; St. Johannes Verein, Le Center, GSO Sic 
Joseph’s Societv, Fairfax; St. Francis Society, Jordan; 
St. Joseph’s GRCB Society, Eden Valley; St. Joseph’s 


- Society, Winona; St. Joseph’s Society; Sauk Center; 
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Ss. Peter and Paul Society, Loretto; St. Joseph’s So- 
ciety, Bird Island; St. Anthony’s. Society, New Ulm; 
St. Mathias Society, Albertville; St. Joseph Verein, St. 
Cloud; St. John’s Society, Lucan; St. Joseph’s Society, 
Jordan; St. Bonifacius Aid Society, St. Bonifacius; St. 
Anthony Benev. Society, St. Paul; St. Joseph Society, 
Meire Grove, $7; St. Leo Society, St. Paul; Ss. Peter 
and Paul Society, Belle Plaine; St. Joseph Society, 
Wadena; St. Benedictus Society, Rockville; St. Peter’s 
Verein, Chaska, $7; St. Anthony Benev. Society, De- 
lano; St. Francis Society, Victoria; St. Bernardinus So- 
ciety, Cologne; St. Leo Society, St. Leo. Total: 47 
and $127. ° 


Missouri: St. Francis de Sales Benev. Society, St. 
Louis; St. Joseph Men’s Sodality, St. Louis; St. An- 
thony’s Benev. Society, St. Louis; St. Joseph’s Men’s 
Sodality, St. Louis; Br. No. 407, CK of A, St. Louis; 
St. Augustine Benev. Society, St. Louis; St. Joseph 
Benev. Society, Kansas City; Immaculate Conception Y. 
M. Sodality, Old Monroe; St. Peter’s Benev. Society, 
Jefferson City; Holy Cross Benev. Society, St. Louis; 
St. Martin’s Benev. Society, St. Louis; Perpetual Help 
Beney. Society, St. Louis; St. Joseph Society, Union; 
Br. No. 552, CK of A, St. Louis; Married Men’s So- 
dality, St. Louis; Br. No. 91, WCU, St. Louis; St. Jo- 
seph School Ass’n, Cape Girardeau; St. Aloysius Benev. 
Society, St. Louis; St. Boniface Benev. Society, St. 
Louis. Total: 19 and $51. 


New Jersey: St. Benedict-Joseph K. U. Verein, 
Maplewood; Hudson County Branch, Union City; St. 
Joseph Sick Ben. Society, Newark; St. Nicholas So- 
ciety, Egg Harbor City; Holy Family Lyceum, Union 
City; St. Leo Beney. Society, Newark; St. Boniface 
Benev. Society, Union. Total: 7 and $14. 


New York: Otto Jaeger, Long Island City, $4; Holy 
Trinity Society, Syracuse; Kolping Society, Brooklyn; 
St. Aloysius Y. M. Society, Utica; Comm. No. 197, K. 
of St. J, Rochester; St. Michael’s Society, Poughkeep- 
sie; Brooklyn Branch NCWU, Brooklyn, $10; St. Joseph 
Benev. Society of St. Benedict’s, Brooklyn; Holy Name 
Society, Cold Water, $1; Fr. Nicot Council No. 253, 
CBL, New York; Kolping Society, Rochester; Local 
Branch, Brooklyn; St. John’s Benev. Society, Rochester; 
Liberty Council, CBL, New York; St. John’s Y. M. 
Beney. Society, New York; Kolping Society, New York; 
Holy Family Holy Name Society, Rochester; St. George 
Beney. Society, Rochester; Local Branch, Buffalo; 
Comm. No. 292, K. of St. J, Buffalo; St. Joseph Benev. 
Society of St. Michael’s, Brooklyn; Local Branch, Sche- 
nectady; Local Branch, Syracuse; St. Boniface Society, 
Syracuse; Comm. No. 40, K of St. J, Rochester; Kolp- 
ing Society, Buffalo; Holy Name Society, Syracuse; St. 
Laurentius Y. M. Benev. Society, New York; Comm. 
No. 43, K. of St. J, Rochester; Cath. Male Chorus, 
Brooklyn; St. Anthony’s Benevolent Society, Rochester. 
Total: 81 and $71. 

North Dakota: St. Joseph Society, Sykeston; St. An- 
thony Society, St. Anthony; Kath. Manner Verein, 
Richardton; Ss. Peter and Paul Verein, Karlsruhe. 
Total: 4 and $8. 

Pennsylvania: St. Mary’s Church, St. Mary’s, $4; Br. 
No. 186, CK of StG, Pottsville; Br. No. 2385, CK of 
StG, Pittsburgh; Br. No. 11, CK of StG, Pittsburgh; 
Br. No. 39, CK of StG, Pittsburgh, $1; St, Albertus 
Cath. Benev. Society, Philadelphia; Br. No. 288, CK 
of StG, Northampton; St. Bonaventure Benev. Society, 
Philadelphia; Aloysius Hall Ass’n, Philadelphia; St. 
Henry’s R. C. Beney. Society, Philadelphia; Br. No. 19, 
CK of StG, Pittsburgh; Br. No. 279, CK of StG, Phila- 
delphia; Br. No. 42, CK of StG, Honesdale; BrauNogns 
CK of StG, Pittsburgh; St. Alphonsus Benev. Society, 
Philadelphia; Sr. Holy Name Society, Coplay; St. Fran- 
cis Society, Allentown; Br. No. 10, CK of StG, N. Brad- 
dock; Holy Family Sick and Benev. Society, Nazareth; 
Br. No. 173, CK of StG, Sunbury; St. Joseph’s Parish, 
Easton; Br. No. 350, CK of StG, Coplay; St. Aloysius 
Y. M. Society, Allentown; Br. No. 199, CK of StG, 
Clearfield; Holy Name Society, Nazareth: Cath. Kolp- 
ing Society, Philadelphia; St. Michael’s Society, Fry- 
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burg; Br. No. 72, CK of StG, Bethlehem; Br. No. 48, 
CK of StG, Latrobe; St. Joseph Aid Society, Easton; 
Br. No. 73, CK of StG, Allentown; St. Peter’s Junior 
H. N. Society, Coplay. Total: 34 and $71. 

Texas: St. Joseph Society of High Hill, Schulenburg; 
St. Joseph Society, Schulenburg; St. Joseph’s Society, 
Hallettsville; St. Joseph Society, Rowena; Ss. Peter 
and Paul Society, New Braunfels; St. Peter Society, 
Lindsay; St. Louis Society, Castroville; St. Joseph So- 
ciety, Nada; St. Anthony Society, Harper; St. Joseph 
Society, Windthorst. Total: 9 and $18. 

Wisconsin: St. Hubert Sick Benefit Society, Marsh- 
field; St. Laurence Sick Benev. Society, Milwaukee; St. 
Peter’s Society, Beaver Dam; St. Bonaventure Benev. 
Society, Milwaukee; Cath. Men’s Ass’n, Racine; St. Jo- 
seph Mutual Aid Society, Stevens Point; St. Anthony 
Benev. Society, Milwaukee; St. Michael’s Benev. So- 
ciety, Kenosha; St. Peter Claver Aid Society, Sheboy- 
gan; St. Michael’s Society, Madison; St. Boniface So- 
ciety, Birnamwood; St. Joseph Benev. Society, Milwau- 
kee; St. Andrew Society, Stratford; St. Peter’s Benev. 
Society, Milwaukee; St. Joseph Aid Society, Barton; St. 
Joseph Society, Fond du Lac; St. Michael’s Benev. So- 
ciety, Milwaukee, $3; St. Boniface Society, Sheboygan; 
St. Michael’s Aid Society, Kewaskum; St. Joseph Sick 
Benefit Society, Chilton; Holy Trinity Sick Benefit So- 
ciety, La Crosse. Total: 21 and $51. 


Contributions for the Library 


Library of German-Americana 


REV. N.N., D. C.: Weiser, Franz, 8.J. Ein Apostel 
d. Neuen Welt (Franz X. Weninger, S.J., 1805-1888). 
Wien, 1987—MR. F. P. KENKEL, Mo.: Betten, 
Francis S., S.J. A Comprehensive Catalogue of Ca- 
tholic Books in the English and German Language. 
Buffalo, 1904.—-REV. J. M. BEIERSCHMIDT, 
C.Ss.R., N. Y.: Wuenschel, E. A., C.Ss.R. The Holy 
Shroud, Present State of the Question. Phila., 1940. 
—REV. FR. FROWIN, O.S.B., Texas: Financial 
Statement of Sacred Heart Church, Muenster, Texas, 
1942._MR. M. A. WOHLSCHLAEGER, Mo:.: 
Year Book, German St. Vincent Orphan Society, 1943. 
St. Louis, 19438. 

General Library 


MR. ED PO KEN KEL; Mos Brown, .John (C. 
American Isolation. Propaganda Pro and Con. N. Y., 
1939; The New Marriage Laws. Decree of the S. 
Congreg. of the Council. In English and Latin, Phila., 
1908.—REV. N. N., D. C.: Mathew, David. Catholi- 
cism_ in England, 1535-1935. Portrait of a Minority: 
Its Culture and Tradition. London, 1937; Album 4d. 
jetzt regierenden Erzbischéfe u. Bischéfe d. deutschen 
Reiches in photograph. Brustbildern nebst kurzen 
Lebensskizzen. 2. Aufl. Mit einem Geleitworte u. 
einem Schlussworte von Dr. Franz Hiilskamp. Diis- 
seldorf, 1873—MILITARY COMMITTEE, 
Nat’l Hars. Holy Name Society, N. Y.: Spellman, Arch- 
bishop Francis J. The Road to Victory. The Major 
Bowes Edition. N. Y., 1942. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Central Bureau Emergency Fund 


Previously reported: $4,347,74; Holy Name Society, 
Rochester, N. Y., $3; C. W. U. of Brooklyn, N. We, Abs 
Allegheny County Section, C. C. V., Pa., $2.55; Nation- 
al C. C. Service, Champaign, IIl., $18; Chaplains Fund, 
Texas, $3; Perpetual Help Calendar, St. Louis, Mo., $6 
C. W. U. Utica Branch,, Utica, N. Y., $10; Omer J. 
Dames, Mo., $3; St. Joseph’s Verein, Marthasville, Mo., 
$5; Sisters of Christian Charities, Philadelphia, Paracos 
A. W. Neuwoehner, Iowa, $2; Rev. C. F. Schilling, Mo., 


SOUND BONDS 


We recommend the purchase of bonds secured by first 
mortgages on 
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and 
Institutional Properties 


Offerings of various issues mailed on request 


BITTING, JONES & CO., Inc. 
Ambassador Bldg. CEntral 4888 
411 North Seventh Street 
SAINT LOUIS 


$2; Wm. F. Hemmerlein, N. Y., $5; J. B. Wermuth, 
N. Y., $1; Rev. H. J. Steinhagen, Pa., $5; C. K. of St. 
George Br. 2, Pittsburgh, Pa., $1; St. Boniface Verein, 
Sheboygan, Wis., $5; St. Anthony’s Rectory, Loyal, 
Wis., $1.25; Total to April 20, 1943, incl., $4,485.54. 


Donations to Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $177.22; Rt. Rev. Msgr. C. Goelz, 
Ill., $3; Sundry minor Items, $1.15; Total to April 20, 
1948, incl., $181.37. 


Central Bureau Expansion Fund 


Previously reported: $6,367.39; Allegheny County 
Section, C. C. V., Pa., $23.25; Hudson County Section, 
N. C. W. U. N. J., $53) Chicago District, N.C. W. U: 
Ill, $15; Western Catholic Union, Quincy, IIll., $100; 
Total to April 20, 1948, inclusive, $6,510.64. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $7,116.54; From children at- 
tending, $271,04; United Charities of St. Louis, Inc., 
$522.88; Interest income, $41.25; Total to April 20, 
1943, incl., $7,951.71. 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported: $3,328.47; Catholic Women’s 
Union of New York, $5; Gertrude Wollschlager, Conn., 
$5; Estate Miss Augusta Spaeth, Ill., $2,915; Sister M. 
Raymond, Colo., $5; St. Elizabeth’s Guild, New York 
City, $5; Mrs. A. Spatz,.N. J., $5; Mrs. C. Frevert, N. 
Y¥., $5; -Mrs. M. Hartmann, N. Y., $25:s: N. NN. New 
York, $38; Wm. Pohl, Minn., $10; Estate Frank J. Doc- 
kendorff, Wis., $200; Rev. J. A. Vogelweid, Mo., $225; 
Mrs. C. M. Ryan, N..Wees003 I. i. Bipp, Mdsb0e-oumee 
V. of A, Conn. Branch, $4.44; Total to April 20, 1943, 


incl., $6,791.41. 
Chaplain’s Aid Fund 


Previously reported: $877.80; Catholic Women’s 
Union of New York, $25; C. W. U. of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., $10; Mrs. G. J. Phillipp and Daughter, Ind., $100; 
District League C. W. U., St. Louis, Mo., $1.90; Egg 
Harbor Unit, N.C. W. U., N. J., $2; Conn. Branch, C. 
C. V. of A., $25; Total to April 20, 1948, incl., $541.70. 


